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ABSTRACT 

This report presents the proceedings of the 
conference on Optional Learning Environments and the External Degree, 
sponsored by Dyke and Ursuline Colleges. It was attended by 67 
educators and students representing all of the accredited\ 
institutions of higher education in the Cleveland areas. The 
conference introduced basic ideas and methods of external learning 
and degree programs and reviewed the issues faced by ongoing external 
degree programs in New York, Minnesota, New Jersey, and abroad. 
Faculty and staff explorations of the multiplicity of problems raised 
by the conference participants are broken into 5 groups: (1) The 
Evolution, Development, and Current Status of the External Degree and 
Other Learning Options; (2) The External Degree: Examination of 
Administration, Curriculum, and Program Evaluation; (3) The Learning 
Contract; (4) The Students 1 Point of View; and (5) Summary. 
Conference participants are included . (Author/PG) 
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PREFACE 



In the fall of 1972, the first step toward making an external 
degree program available to residents in Cleveland was taken when Ohio 
University (OU) together with the Cleveland Commission on High Educa- 
tion (CCOHE) initiated, an Extended Learning Program in the Cleveland 
area. Accomplishments of the Cleveland-based project surpassed expec- 
tations. Applicants (409) far exceeded the capacity of a small staff 
to admit students, although as of May, 1973, 150 Cleveland-area stu- 
dents enrolled in courses for credit - 

Several conclusions about applicants were drawn from those in- 
terviewed by the OU staff. Students interested in extended learning 
programs are seeding different learning styles with flexible options. 
Many have families or job responsibilities that make the traditional 
styles of higher education impossible. Most feel their maturity and 
experience qualify them to carry on college study independently, meet- 
ing with faculty less often than is usually demanded by undergraduates. 
Overall- the students are more pragmatic and career-oriented than the 
average undergraduate and they want their education linked to something 
they are already doing or are planning to do. 

Several important institutional lessons were learned during the 
OU pilot phase of the external degree program: (1) for a college or 
university to successfully launch an external degree • program requires 
fundamental changes in administrative policies and procedures; and (2) 
a shift away from traditional teaching is a program prerequisite, and 
can be met only if the total institution, administrators as well as 
faculty, is willing to cooperate. 

On the heels of the OU effort, CCOHE organized a response to a 
request for assistance in July, 1973. A three and one-half day Confer- 
ence on Optional Learning Environments and The External Degree, spon- 
sored by Dyke and Ursuline Colleges, two institutions deeply committed 
to undertaking new concepts of education, was held under the auspices 
of CCOHE and funded by The George Gund Foundation. It was attended by 
sixty-seven educators and students representing all of the accredited 
institutions of higher education in the Cleveland area. The Conference 
introduced basic ideas and^methods of external learning and degree pro- 
grams and reviewed the issues faced by ongoing external degree programs 
in New York, Minnesota, New Jersey, and abroad. Faculty and staff ex- 
plorations of the multiplicity of problems raised by the Conference 
participants are identified in the Proceedings. The Conference on Op- 
tional Learning Environments and The External Degree is seen as the 
logical second step in following up the OU experience. 

The third step to make higher education more available to 
adults during the 1973-74 year is already underway. Dyke College is 
committed to introduce the external degree leading to the Bachelor 
of Science in Business Administration; Ursuline College is increas- 
ing the number of learning options available through the Bachelor of 
Arts and Associate in Arts degrees. The CoJ lege is actively inves- 
tigating the policy and procedural changes an external degree will 
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require. Other institutions are also working with CCOHE to make the 
external degree available during the 1973-74 year. 

The editors of the Conference -Proceedings hope that those 
reading them will not expect to find absolute answers to the complex 
administrative, curriculum, and methodological questions raised by 
this new trend in education. They do hope the Proceedings will point 
out areas of concern as well as directions explored by faculty, ad- 
ministrators, and students as they wholeheartedly examined new edu- 
cational concepts, 

— W, J, Burns, Executive Director 
Cleveland Commission on Higher Education 

— Allan F, Pfleger^ Conference Director 
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Opening Remarks 



Welcome to the Conference on Optional Learning Environments 
and the External Degree Program. Allow me to limit my remarks to what 
brought us he^ today. 

Two years ago the Ohio Board of Regents allocated $100,000 to 
Ohio University to pilot an external degree program at the undergradu- 
ate level. The first year was . devoted to planning and bridge-building. 
In the second year faculty began to work with students who enrolled in 
the program. To date over 150 students have enrolled in one or more 
courses • < 

The Cleveland Commission on Higher Education and our local 
colleges and universities got into the act during the second year. 
Cleveland was chosen as the urban site for the urban-rural external 
degree pilot effort. We choose to collaborate with Ohio University 
since we recognized we had as much to learn as we had to contribute. 
In hindsight I am glad we made that decision. 

Mrs • Dorothea Brown was chosen as the Coordinator of the Cleve- 
land Learning Center. The choice could not have been wiser for Doro- 
thea and her volunteer colleagues spelled the difference between pilot 
effort success and program failure. Cleveland, Ohio University, and 
the Board of Regents owe Mrs, Brown a debt of gratitude for her skills 
in working with students and for her aplomb in prodding us to develop 
a vision of what can occur when education is hand-tailored to under- 
graduate students. 

Several local colleges and universities participated in the . 
program and helped to serve the students. Dyke College and Ursuline 
College got off the launching pad the fastest. Ursuline chose to work 
with twenty pre-school teachers from the Cleveland Development Centers. 
Dyke College has taken several steps to develop a relationship with 
mid-careei people who currently are working in the field of business. 

The market for the external degree in Cleveland is very real. 
Shortly after a brief announcement last Fall, over 800 people contacted 
the Cleveland Learning Center in an effort to enroll in the program. 
Since last Fall, the number of inquiries have soared well beyond sev- 
eral thousand. Were the program to be publicized widely, I dare say 
that somewhere between five and ten thousand people in Cleveland 
would actively seek admission. 

What has triggered this level of student demand at the very 
time regular college enrollments are dropping off? It becomes crys- 
tal clear when you talk to a cross-section of these students. Fur- 
thermore, their message may help to explain the new depression in 
higher education today. The students are calling for personal and 
career guidance, field-based education, individualized learning, pro- 
fessional and personalized teaching, an opportunity to impact what 
they learn and how they learn it, and specific learning experiences 
that allow them to feel more competent and efficacious. 
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• The agenda for this conference might profitably include a 
search for answers to these questions: (1) Are we interested in re- 
sponding to this large body of people who would not attend college 
were it not for the external degree? (2) What do we have to do to 
gear up for this kind of student, especially since wc have tradition- 
ally organized ourselves to work with the eighteen to twenty-two year 
old person? I think answers to these questions reside in the facul- 
ties. For an idea like this to take root will require a deep commit- 
ment from those who work in the realm of ideas. 

It is for this reason that we have called faculty, adminis- 
trators, and students to this conference. We look to you for guidance 
and counsel. Whether the external degree concept is built into the 
fabric of your institution as another option to students w,ill depend 
in large measure on your leadership and your performance, 

— W. J, Burns, Executive Director 
Cleveland Commission on Higher Education 



I want to welcome you to the campus in the name of Sister Kenan 
who regrets that a previous commitment for this week makes it impossibl 
for her to be here for the conference, I extend her greeting and ex- 
press the hope of the Ursuline staff that you will enjoy your days with 
us. If there is anything you need, if you are uncertain about the loca 
tion of a lecture or discussion meeting, please let one of the Sisters 
know,. You can see that we can be singled out in a crowd, so just ask 
those of us in this garb to assist you, and we will be happy to do so, 

I want to thank our administrative staff, the faculty, and the 
students who are participating in the conference for their wonderful 
response to the very late notification I gave them. They arc very in- 
terested in curriculum development and are eager to learn more about 
the innovative learning opportunities available on many campuses today. 
One thing I know they will experience during these three days is the 
support and encouragement of other educators who have a like interest 
in developing innovative and experimental types of education. Our con- 
cern on campus at the present time is the expansion of independent 
study and academic internship programs we are currently offering. We . 
are not committed to the external degree program, rather to external 
learning experiences, but who knows what the future may bring? 

I would like to mention that while the emphasis in these pro- 
grams on all campuses has been in the area of adult education, many of 
our younger undergraduates are excited about external learning oppor- 
tunities. Success in such programs depends much more upon cognitive 
styles than it does upon age. If you like to do creative projects, 
if you are capable of doing independent research effectively, if you 
know how to utilize the community resources available to you; then 
this kind of education is for you, regardless of your age. 

I think John Corfias, Allan Pfleger, and Jack Burns deserve a 
special thanks from all of us, I can't tell you how hard they have 
worked-~particularly Allan— contacting the splendid speakers and attend 



ing to the million details related to conference planning. We at 
Ursuline are delighted to host this program and we hope that it will 
be a profitable and inspiring experience for all participants. 

—Sister Rose Angela, Dean 
Division of Continuing Education 
Ursuline College 

Welcome to the participants and guests who are here today. We 
are delighted to have you share this experience with us. A couple of 
members of my staff and I were looking out at this lovely campus and 
comparing it with the Dyke College Campus and we found that there are 
some similarities; we have a lake nearby, and it's stocked with fish, 
but we don't have as many ducks. Seriously, I do appteciate the hos- 
pitality of the Sisters, the staff, and the students of Ursuline Col- 
lege in having u£ here today. This is lovely and most appropriate for 
the occasion. "We have decided at Dyke College- — most of us, at least — 
that we wish to lend full support to the concept of the external learn- 
ing degree and that we will commit our resources to this project to the 
extent of our limitations as a small college. 

At Dyke College, as there are in other institutions, a number 
of students eventually have an "X" after their names and before the 
year that they should have graduated or the last year that they attended. 
That "X" represents not having graduated from the institution. Some of 
them have come to my attention. I should like to share a few examples 
—these are real examples— of external learning types with whom I have 
spoken in just the last few months. A former student of Dyke College 
who is now twenty-seven or twenty-eight years of age is the president 
of a company with a sales volume of three to five million dollars per 
year. He's married, has two children, and senior standing at Dyke 
College. He hasn f t matriculated for several years. He travels four- 
to-six days per week; has time when he is on the road, but is so highly 
mobile that he is unable to observe the conventional class schedule. 
He asked me, "What can you do for me? I want to graduate. I want that 
degree." A president of an intermediate-sized automobile agency is 
married, has four children, and is in his middle forties. As the for- 
mer president of a suburban school board, he planned the implementa- . 
tion for vocational and exceptional pupil programs in the high school 
and elementary school in his district. He has sophomore standing in a 
local college, and "has inquired in just a general way about how a per- 
son who might be able to teach many of the courses could complete a 
degree. A woman completed a short diploma program at Dyke College in 
the mid-forties. She has completed additional course work at three 
other colleges . She has now earned approximately 150 quarter credits • 
She is an elementary school teacher, does not have a degree, and is ex- 
periencing some difficulty getting her credentials in order to stay in 
the profession. She asked me, "How can I get a degree without going 
back to school for another two years?" It may take her two years to 
get a degree, although she has completed nearly enough to have a degree 
had she put them altogether in one institution. Another example is a 
young man thirty-seven years of age who is chief administrator of a 
multi-community taxing authority. He has upper- Junior standing in a 
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local university, is married, has three children, and is very busy 
establishing a new taxing authority. He is attending Dyke College 
three nights a week, arranging with instructors at Dyke College to 
complete his course work. Occasionally he is not able to come to 
class fcjr two and three weeks at a time. A thirty-three year old 
assistant personnel director with a major auto makd is married, has 
two children, sophomore standing at a local college in which he was 
suspended for poor grades. He thought he f d never go back to school, 
and there are some questions as to when, if ever, he will finish an 
academic degree. He has matured and is doing well in some courses 
in the evenings now, but it is a burden for him and his family. These 
are perhaps conventional stories about conventional people who can be 
served very well by an external learning degree. These are highly 
motivated people, 

I know there are problems in the development of an external 
degree program, and I'm sure that I'm going to be repeating some things 
about which you are already well aware. First, the question of indi- 
vidualized discipline mastery evokes some perplexing curricular ques- 
tions because each person who goes into an external learning program 
must have the means to an end tailored for him. Second, how does one 
evaluate credit for life experience? We hopefully will hear about 
that today and I am eager to hear from our very knowledgeable speakers 
today and I certainly will ,want to know what their experiences have 
been. There will be temptation to award credit to a person who has 
survived in the inner-city or because he has been in the service or 
because a widow has raised seven children. This will raise the ques- 
tion of the means by which an institution and its faculty maintain 
standards and the respectability of an earned degree. Third, the speci- 
ficity and clarity of learning contracts will be a challenge for admin- 
istrators and faculty alike. What are the behavioral objectives? What 
does a person do — better — when he has a bachelor's degree that he rarely 
does without it? Fourth, what are the requirements in terms of instruc- 
tional resources? Some institutions are small with limited numbers of 
faculty members. There is a fatigue and a cost factor we must consider, 
and the fatigue factor and cost factor should be considered during these 
sessions. Fifth, how will new media, hardware and software be adapted . 
to the external degree program? Sixth, it seems that devices for moti- 
vation and short-term objectives must be developed for the external 
degree program. Someone who is in his middle years and has other re- 
sponsibilities will need inspiration because he will rarely see or con- 
verse with faculty or other students. Finally, how does one guarantee 
the clientele who are enrolled in one's program that no matter where 
he goes, his credits will be acceptable? External degree types will 
probably tend to be highly mobile. These are some of the problems that 
have been posed by my colleagues. I suspect that we shall hear a num- 
ber of the solutions in the next few days. We may have to provide a 
few answers ourselves. I look forward to this opportunity to hear from 
our guest consultants and the chance to exchange ideas with you in the 
sessions reserve for interaction. 

—John C. Corfias, President 
Dyke College 
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Introduction 



Dr. Cyril Houle will introduce the external degree in three 
workshops. In the first, he will survey the evolution of the external 
degree. Next he will examine changes in administration and curriculum 
which institutions considering the external degree must be prepared to 
examine. Finally, he will conduct a discussion session based on ques- 
tions of concern to representatives of Cleveland institutions of higher 
education. ' 

Why the External Degree ? 
Cyril 0. Houle 



I think really my task today is in a sense to be global. When 
one studies geography one doesn't begin with the immediate neighborhood 
and move outward to the world. One first gets a kind of overall look 
at the total picture and total framework and then begins to fill in 
with the continents, the countries, the river basins, and so on. 

The question I am to address, "Why the External Degree? 11 has to 
be rephrased because I think that the heart of the question is why has 
it become a topic of such widespread concern today? The historians 
among you will agree with me when I say that I think we have to look 
back in history a little bit in order to be able to look forward. As 
it happens, we have had essentially two kinds of baccalaureate degrees 
in this country. The first lasted for 250 years, from 1636 until 1873 
if one wishes to fix approximate dates. This was the concept of a 
college in which a small faculty taught everything, and through which 
students moved in an orderly procession with people teaching different 
things at different times, but with everybody taking the same course 
of instruction and working in much the same fashion. But in any case, 
for a quarter of a millennium, this is what the baccalaureate degree 
meant. It's very important to realize that this was a system 'of great 
rigidity; you entered college and moved forward in a four-year progres- 
sion. If you dropped out, you returned at exactly the same place and 
carried on through the cycle. 

The idea of the elective system had been widely advocated for 
a long period of time. Jefferson, in designing the University of Vir- 
ginia, was in favor of the elective system, but was defeated by the 
forces of higher education in his day. It was not until a series of 
reforms beginning in 1873 and lasting for almost twenty years, that 
Charles Eliot was able to introduce the elective system which allowed 
you to begin to have some choice. One reason that the elective sys- 
tem was so important was that a whole series of devices had to be in- 
vented in the last quarter of the nineteenth century to accommodate 
this system. If you had the elective system you could broaden the 
range of the curriculum, so whereas in those days there was only a 
baccalaureate of arts and a baccalaureate of science, by 1960 there 
were about 1,600 different degrees that were offered. As you can see, 
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you • broadened the range of instruction considerably. More than that, 
you had to compartmentalize instruction into courses so that students 
would have various options. Then the idea of setting some total over- 
all pattern had to be evolved, so we had to invent the semester or 
quarter hour. We had to invent majors and minors and the grade-point 
system, etc. One by one these ideas were forced upon us by the elec- 
tive system. Knowledge became fragmented into a number of different 
sectors • 

This system also permitted something else to happen which is 
very important. That is, once you break knowledge up into courses, 
you have transportable units which can be carried into the field. Be- 
ginning in the 1890' s then, we began to have extension courses which 
were all the rage in those days. As extension courses were carried 
into the field, the idea gradually came of combining those courses into 
sequences at times and places where young people could not come~in the 
evening, on the weekend, and so on. Really, the external degree, in 
its ultimate definition as the degree which is offered at times and 
places not appropriate for the typical post-adolescent young man and 
woman, became a degree which adults could get. In the beginning, these 
extension degrees were exactly like the day degrees. The chair warming 
had to be of the same duration and the same kind in the evening as dur- 
the day. Everything had to be the same. The first kind of external 
degree then, and I f m sure not the one you want to talk about today, is 
what I call the "extension degree" in which the campus facilities are 
simply carried to the field. 

During WWII a great number of the people in the armed services 
had been trained in management. When the veterans returned in the late 
• 40's, they could not see why they needed to repeat elementary courses 
in management and accounting which they already had. Also, people who 
were bilingual couldn't see why an established requirement of twelve 
semester hours of a foreign language had any meaning for them. Partly 
as a result of that revolt, and partly as a result of the leadership 
of the people in the schools of business, management training programs 
began to grow up which were especially designed for adults. The Mas- 
ter of Business Administration at the University of Chicago which began 
in 1943 is one example. For similar reasons the baccalaureate degree 
began to change. We began to think how we would change the program if 
we were to take the bachelor or the master degrees and refit those ob- 
jectives into the living experiences of mature adults. In a number of 
pioneering experiments, beginning first in our schools of business and 
carrying them into the liberal arts programs, we began to develop what 
I call "degrees for adults," that is, those intended primarily for 
adults ^ 

Today, this movement has broadened out for a number of reasons. 
The first is our growing awareness of the unserved adults in our popu- 
lation. It's always tedious to have a speaker give figures, but the 
figures are available. 1 Let's say that the person who is most likely 
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to undertake an external degree is the person who had indicated a de- 
sire to study and who is of a caliber suitable to be admitted to a 
college. Those would be two criteria that we might set up. If we 
look at the figures in the census estimates of 1971, we find that in 
that year there were almost twelve million people twenty-five years 
of age and older who entered college but did not complete it. Assum- 
ing that nothing is done to change it (I think things will be done to 
change it) by 1990, there will be almost half again that many, or 
twenty-two-and-a-half million adults who entered college and left 
without completing it. If we look at the high school graduates who 
did not go to college, according to the census estimate of 1971, we 
find there were thirty-eight million. In 1990 there will be fifty- 
nine million who will not enter college. In 1971 there were eighteen- 
and-a-half million people who had some high school. In 1990 there 
will be twenty-two million. The increase will not be so great. I 
suppose I would be the last person in the world to say that everybody 
should have a college degree. I don't wish to imply that we have a 
population market this size who are eligible to enter college. I am 
saying, however, if in 1971 twelve million people had some college; 
thirty-eight million graduated from high school, and eighteen-and-a- 
half million people had some high school, that we have a very large 
potential out there from which we can draw. 

I f m heartened by the experience that we have had with the 
General Education Development (GED) test. The GED test, as you know, 
provides high school equivalency. These tests went into effect in the 
1950' s, and the increasing number of people who pass the GED test is 
startling. In 1971, 388,000 people took the GED tests. These were 
people who. averaged twenty-eight years of age, and had ten years of 
formal schooling. Of these, seventy per cent were able to pass. As 
any of you who have been concerned with GED tests know, this group 
is drawn from a sector of the population to which education in many 
cases has been denied. The number of people who take the GED test 
and plan further schooling is slowly rising; it was thirty-one per 
cent in 1960; forty-one per cent in 1971. Among the people who never 
finished high school, we have almost 400,000 people a year taking the 
GED test. About forty per cent of these want further formal schooling. 
It is important to note that in all of the studies that have been done, 
starting in the late 1950* s, and carrying right on through 1971, there 
is no significant difference in the grade-point averages of those who 
got into college on a GED equivalency and those who had a high school 
diploma. These are not inferior pleople according to my statistics, and 
therefore, we have become aware of the unserved adult. 

I think a second reason for the external degree is discontented 
youth who drop out. Sir Eric Ashby has some figures in terms of com- 
pletion. We should remember, in examining his figures, that the Ameri- 
can baccalaureate is a four -year degree while the English baccalaureate 
is a three-year degree. In the United States the attrition is as high 
as forty-seven per cent. In other words, only fifty-three per cent of 
the people who enter are graduated with their class. In Great Britain, 
the attrition is only thirteen per cent. If you take even the most 
prestigious and hard-to-get-into institutions in the two countries , the 
same kind of pattern exists. At Cal Tech the attrition is twenty per 



cent despite the great difficulty of getting into Cal Tech. At Cam- 
bridge, also a scientifically oriented institution in England, it's 
only three per cent. More refined figures are available. David Gard- 
ner who is completing his term as Director of Extended Education there 
and who is going to be President of the University of Utah, and a skill- 
ful social researcher names Joseph Zelan made a study on the campuses 
of the University of California of the students who are currently regis- 
tered in the program. Data are available for 1,767 individuals who 
have been enrolled as full-time undergraduate students on eight of the 
nine University of California campuses during the previous fall term. 
The first question: "Would you be interested in completing your bache- 
lor's degree in a program which involved part-time enrollment, instruc- 
tion at off -campus locations, and spreading out of fees reflecting the 
part-time study, if the University of California introduced such a pro- 
gram in your field?" Thirteen per cent of the students said they would 
definitely be interested in changing to such a program; thirty per cent 
said they would consider changing to such a program; twenty per cent 
said they would not leave the regular degree program; two per cent said 
they may not continue in school at all; and eighteen per cent said they 
planned to graduate during the current quarter. When they repeated 
this survey on the Master's level, the percentage who would prefer some 
kind of external degree increased. Although this study was done in 
1972, some considerable time after the so-called student revolution, it 
still reflects a kind of discontent of youth with the present curriculum, 

A third reason why we are thinking so much about the external 
degree is due to what I would call a sense of malaise and concern among 
educators. We T ve pretty well worked our way through the peak of the 
postwar baby boom and while those people will be sending their children 
to college eighteen years from now, it f s hard for a financial officer 
to get through the next eighteen years. The surplus of doctorates in 
certain fields has meant that a number of people have either not been 
placed or have had long periods of working at jobs for which their train- 
ing has not equipped them. On some campuses we have unused physical 
plants. Declining enrollment makes it difficult to fill out the full- 
time load of the faculty. Colleges are closing, I think there is a 
sense of malaise which has to be added to the discontent of the students 
in the sense that we're searching for solutions and we're searching fox 
clienteles we can deal and work with effectively. 

I think a fourth thing which has come about is that we have had 
a growth of facilitating elements. It seems to me that in thinking 
about designing a baccalaureate program, one needs to think about five 
different kinds of tasks. These are admission, teaqhing, evaluation, 
certification, and licensure. Typically and classically, the institu- 
tion of higher learning has controlled the first four. It has often 
had some control over licensure as well. In other words, students must 
be admitted, taught, evaluated, and their work must be certified. as 
having some kind of a meaningful whole. In most institutions even 
though students were well evaluated in say 120 semester hou.^s, if their 
work didn't add up to some kind of pattern, they could not be certifi- 
cated. Finally, in some occupations, less in the baccalaureate than in 
advanced work, the state or some private entity enters in to give a li- 
cense, as in nursing. You cannot practice as a nurse unless you have a 
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license to practice. In some states you cannot get that license un- 
less you have been certified by a professional accrediting agency. So 
licensure lies outside the hands of institutions of higher learning, 
although it is also closely related to them. In all of these areas in 
recent years, however, we have been making some advances. 

Much is currently said about open admission. Our deepest Ameri- 
can tradition is open admission. From the very beginning of our history, 
American institutions had open admission. If students were not able to 
do college work, there were in most institutions until fairly recently 
what were called preparatory departments in which students were given 
special supplementary kinds of instruction to get them to the level neces- 
sary to do college work. Then, of course, as our secondary school system 
developed, we had limited admission. Now we again have open admission. 
We have rediscovered it. Open admission which has always been the case 
at a number of public institutions has been becoming much more widely 
practiced so that we have realized that we have to face the task of work- 
ing with people who don't have adequate preparation. When it comes down 
to it, there are only two ways of doing that, one is to lower the stan- 
dards of our collegiate work which all of us rebel against; the other is 
to provide remedial instruction as our ancestors did. Now we are em- 
ploying systems of remedial instruction and upgrading instruction to 
help us. 

In regard to teaching, we have had a very large growth of insti- 
tutions. In 1940 there were approximately 1,800 institutions of higher 
learning; today there are about 2*700. We have had a very large growth 
in adult education activities. In a study conducted last year, there 
were 32,000,000 adult Americans engaged in some form of education. This 
might be in a college or university, a public school, a library, a cor- 
respondence or other proprietory school, a community setting, a church, 
or elsewhere. There are all kinds of systems growing up in an informal 
fashion. 

In terms of evaluation, we have invented two systems and half 
invented a third. The one system which we have invented grew out of 
the armed services • During the time that it took to turn perhaps 
20,000,000 American civilians into 20,000,000 servicemen, we developed 
a large number of educational programs. The armed services have con- 
tinued them. The Commission on Accreditation of Service Experience 
(CASE) is operated by the American Council on Education. It recommends 
college equivalence for college-level courses taken in the military 
service. Many institutions have adopted the College Level Examination 
Program (CLEP). New York State has developed its own examinations 
called CEPEP. The system that we've only half invented is evaluation* 
of life experience. We have hardly begun to think about how to do 
this, because surely living in a slum for twenty-two years is not equi- 
valent to a bachelor's degree in sociology. Some colleges, I regret 
to say, have been very lenient about this. 

In terms of certification, we have done much thinking about the 
baccalaureate. What does it really mean? More than that, Sll of our 
past semifaith in accreditation is gradually eroding away. There is 
now a fake accreditation association which exists to credit diploma 
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schools so that these schools can say that they're fully accredited. 
They can cite the name of the accrediting association whose sole pur- 
pose is to give them some kind of sanction. Much more seriously, there 
are many open questions which we may not answer in our generation, but 
which the accrediting associations are looking at very carefully. One 
has to do with the general accreditation of an institution as it is 
carried out by a state government or a regional accrediting association, 
such as the North Central (NCA) . This has to be meshed with the special- 
ized accrediting in almost all of the professional and occupational fields 
so that an institution has some kind of balance while it meets the de- 
mands of some of the professions. There is also an open question today 
as to the very fundamental philosophy of accreditation. Traditionally, 
we have said that accreditation should be given to those institutions 
that have a certain level of resources and follow certain practices. 
An institution which is seeking accreditation is asked to demonstrate 
that it has certain resources and that it follows certain practices. 
The assumption is that if it has enough resources and does the right 
things, the product will be good. That is the prevailing view today in 
most accrediting associations. This has been openly challenged by a 
number of very distinguished people who say that is an indirect measure. 
What we ought to do, they maintain, is to have some kind of system 
whereby the institutions evaluate the question of whether the graduate 
actually possesses the qualities that the institution says it is attempt- 
ing to achieve. We shouldn't become preoccupied with the processes. 
Rather assume that the processes will produce the product. We ought to 
look at the product. Another question which has come to* us from a wide 
variety of thinking can briefly be called the value-added concept. In 
other words, colleges ought to be rated in terms of the increment which 
they provide the student. What would the faculty of Harvard do if it 
had to face the group of students at some institution which at the 
present time is not attracting high-ranking students. Would Harvard 
faculty really do well by very poor students? If it has very poor stu- 
dents , how much is a college really adding to the store of knowledge 
and ability that the student brings to it. These theories of accredi- 
tation are going to be studied by Norman Burns of NCA in order to ex- 
amine alternative methods of accreditation. 

I think licensure is in some sense falling into rather serious 
decay. Is the good nurse the one who scores highest on the pencil and 
paper tests given by the state government, or are there some other 
things that make up nursing that can't be measured in this way? What 
about teaching? Does the teacher's license really insure that the per- 
son in the elementary or secondary school is qualitatively superior to 
everybody who does not hold it? In law schools, is it really true that 
the people who go to regular university law schools actually practice 
law in a better fashion than those who go to night law schools? There 
are bodies of evidence which would indicate that in terms of licensure 
these are questions which need to be examined. 

Now these four indigenous things that I have talked about— 
unserved adults, discontented youth, sense of malaise and concern among 
educators, and the decay of old restrictions are the reasons why the 
external degree and new forms of teaching are being so widely discussed. 
I think probably it is all precipitated by a sudden awareness of foreign 
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models, the most famous of which is the Open University developed in 
England. 

It has been said that it is a sign of distinction for an edu- 
cator not to have visited the Open University. Many of you have proba- 
bly been there, and done much reading about it. It happens that I was 
one of the people who helped design it in England. I think it's won- 
derful for England; I don't think it's transportable in its entirety 
to the United States. I have felt so for a very long time. I think 
the Open University caught the fire and the imagination of a number of 
people, including mostly, people who don't understand it fully. Another 
proposal is being very seriously put forward by the Prime Minister of 
Sweden, formerly the Minister of Education, which includes higher edu- 
cation. The Swedish plan guarantees four years of university education 
to everyone who graduates from the secondary school. They would be en- 
titled to take the four years any time they wanted— either after seconc- 
ary school, or they could go for a year, drop out and come back, or they 
could work for a time before entering college. This is a notion which 
would allow the baccalaureate to be placed or spaced at any point in the 
life of the individual it seemed to be most useful in torms of his par- 
ticular life pattern. 

What is the Open University in England ? — The Open University is 
a university initially designed for people twenty-one years of age and 
over. It takes 25,000 students every year. It offers its instruction 
by correspondence, television, radio, and summer residential experiences 
to which people go for very intensive periods of time. It also includes 
about two hundred learning centers located in England, Scotland, and 
Wales where students can go if they missed a particular audio or video 
tape. If you're having trouble, there is a tutor who can help you« 
But essentially you study at home. In order to get into the Open Uni- 
versity you must apply about six to nine months iia advance. The com- 
puter sorts out who is going to be admitted. Preference is given to 
lower-class people who are at some distance from university centers. 
Open admission isn't practiced in the sense that there aren't priorities, 
but they're not scholastic priorities. There are no admission require- 
ments other than demographic ones. Once you start, however, you have 
to progress through it at their rate, right straight forward for four 
years if you want a baccalaureate and six years if you want a bacca- 
laureate with honors. It was founded by the Labor government to serve 
the needs of blue-collar workers. When the Conservatives came in, I 
think they were opposed to it initially because it was something the 
opposing party had done. When it was pointed out that if they didn't 
continue it they would probably be faced with the necessity of building 
a physical plant to take care of the same number of students, they de- 
cided it was more economical than to set up a cluster of new universities 0 

What is the certifying authority for the degree from the Open 
University ? — For all practical purposes it is not really a part of the 
system. It gets its money from a different source than. other British 
universities, but it holds a charter from Her Majesty as a degree- 
granting institution. 
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Is the Open University entirely free for those selected to 

attend? There are some fees associated with it. The cost of going 

there is about one-fourth of what it would be if you went to a resi- 
dential program. 

Do you anticipate any problems with any of the students holding 
an external degree going to graduate school in the United States ? — It's 
too early to say. I don't really anticipate very many problems, I think 
anybody who has enough stamina to hold himself to this kind of program 
would very likely secure admission to an advanced institution. 

Are you aware that Rutgers University if trying to establish an 
Open University model ? — Yes, I am aware of it. Rutgers and ope or two 
others. They're borrowing sections of it. But, for example, there is 
no television in the State of New Jersey, so they can't really use tele- 
vision. More than that, you can transfer some of their courses, but you 
can't transfer the social sciences. Their social studies are based on 
the concept of the parliamentary system rather than the balance of powers, 
etc., so you simply cannot transfer the social sciences. In the three 
schools that are trying those materials, each has chosen selected things 
from the Open University. Nobody has imported the whole system. 

The people I know who have had experience with the Open Univer- 
sity have found it to be exceptionally rigid and undeviating . — If you 
want to get what the English call a "good" degree, you've got to mort- 
gage your life. I mean every week of your life for seven years. There 
are very few Americans who are willing to do that. Another point which 
you may not have thought about is that our population is highly dis- 
persed* There are about sixty people per square mile in the United 
States while in England there is something like six hundred fifty people 
per square mile. Just think of the number of centers we'd have to set 
up if we were to go national. Only densely populated states similar to 
Rhode Island or Massachusetts could do it. 

To what extent do people use the CLEP examinations? From exam - 
ining samples of questions , it seems to me that only the very highly 
motivated person could study and pass them >--I don't have the most re- 
cent detailed figures, but the number is increasing rapidly. They have 
tried to safeguard the quality for the reputation of the College En- 
trance Examination Board and the Educational Testing Service is at stake. 
They are particularly useful for the armed services because students in 
the armed services have time to study. They are also extremely useful 
in turning the public library into a more. functional educational insti- 
tution than it has been. A number of big city libraries now have CLEP 
advisors who work out reading lists to prepare a person for the CLEP 
exams • 

Does New Jersey use the CLEP exams? — One of the colleges in New 
Jersey uses it as a recruiting device. They offer all their incoming 
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freshmen an opportunity to take them. Of the third who took them last 
year, about ninety-two per cent received from three to thirty credits « 
About six per cent received thirty credits and became instant sophomores 0 
In New Jersey we found in working with people preparing for CLEP, you 
encounter a motivational problem. You work on the confidence of the in- 
dividual. It is an extremely useful instrument regardless of cultural 
or social factors. Individuals do much better on it than they expect. 
The examinations do recognize the experience and accumulated knowledge 
of an individual rather remarkably. 

We were fascinated with the residential summer session in the 
Open University. Can you elaborate at all about what happens, how they 
can stand the pressure or strain of ten, twelve, or thirteen hours a 
day for> nine or ten days ?-- -It is very intense. Actually, the English 
faculty members haven't really learned how to balance it out and allow 
enough kind of white space around that activity. The general feeling 
is that people are so excited by the residential experience that it 
doesn't matter what the faculty does in trying to have them "cool it." 
There is a factor present which those of you who have lived in England 
know. People tend to live relatively restricted lives in relatively 
set routines. Suddenly, a person finds himself in a summer residential 
setting where he meets all kinds of people that he never met before. 
This in itself is an extremely exhilerating experience. I think it is 
fatiguing, difficult, and tiresome. 



Questions Raised by the External Degree 
Cyril 0. Houle 

In thinking about establishing an external degree program, it 
seeras to me that the fif«t question that a college ought to ask itself 
is what the ultimate meaning of the baccalaureate is to be. Many people 
think of it as being operationally defined. As such, it consists of 
approximately 120 semester hours, divided into majors, minors, distri- 
bution requirements, and lower and upper division work in appropriate 
amounts. A grade point average of a certain size has to be achieved at 
least in part in residence on the campus. I think many people have this 
kind of operational definition. An Archbishop of Canterbury once com- 
plained that a university is a place where a multitude of studies are 
conducted with no relation among them except those of simultaneity and 
juxtaposition. Possibly simultaneity and juxtaposition are the main 
definitions of the baccalaureate— the fitting together of the pattern. 

A second meaning of a bachelor's degree--these overlap one 
another — is the belief that mankind has amassed a body of knowledge and 
that the task is to convey that body of knowledge. This is the oldest 
meaning. If you look at the descriptions of the medieval university or 
the Yale University of 1828, you will find that students shall have 
mastered these particular books; that they shall be knowledgeable in 
these bodies of content. I regard John Stewart Mill's inaugural address 
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at Saint Andrew's, written in 1868, as the best single essay written 
on higher education. In it the baccalaureate degree is defined as the 
mastery of the body of knowledge mankind has achieved up to that time. 
This has been adapted in our professional curricula so I am not re- 
ferring entirely to the liberal arts baccalaureate. By this, I mean 
that if you get your bachelor's degree in business administration, edu- 
cation, or nursing, there is a body of knowledge which has to be mas- 
tered. 

The third conception of the baccalaureate is that you want to 
create a different kind of person. Cardinal Newman felt that somehow 
or the other, the person who had a baccalaureate degree ought to possess 
breadth, depth, and integration of significant knowledge. He ought to 
be a different kind of a person when he left the institution than when 
he entered. 

The fourth meaning of a baccalaureate degree is related, but 
fundamentally different. If you were to read the work of such modern 
sociologists as Riesman, you would see that they think of higher educa- 
tion as a process of acculturation. It's a process through which the 
individual goes. There is probably more research done on the accultura- 
tion of college students to a particular kind of culture than on any 
other subject. 

There are these four different ways of thinking about the bacca- 
laureate. What I've called the unit-amassing model, for want of a bet- 
ter term, which is by far the dominant one, the mastery of a. body of 
knowledge, the emergence of a different kind of person, and the product 
of the process of acculturation. These are not opposed to one another. 
You really can hold all four of them in your mind simultaneously, some- 
times stressing one, sometimes another. It has been interesting to me 
to see to what extent the people interested in external degrees have 
tended to fix on one of these models. If they're interested in the 
unit-amassing model, they're really interested in how the equivalent 
of courses can be assembled in. such a way as to make up the proper bal- 
ance and number of semester hours. 

The second question is how are you going to organize the exter- 
nal degree program so it is compatible with the procedures established 
for the internal degree. At the University of Oklahoma, the answer is 
that the procedures are not compatible. If you think about the Bachelor 
of Liberal Studies at the University of Oklahoma, you think about a 
process that is completely removed from the process in other parts of 
the institution. The student completes his application for admission, 
takes placement tests, and receives advisement for the program. He then 
chooses his initial area of enrollment. There are three areas: the 
humanities , the natural sciences , and the social sciences • For each 
one of these, the student pursues a program of independent study which 
is planned and directed by his faculty advisor. In each of the areas, 
the student completes independent study and an area comprehensive examina- 
tion. There are also area residential seminars. An area seminar, directed 
by an interdisciplinary team of two professors, explores a major problem 
or theme in depth. A student is eligible to attend a seminar if he has 
completed the corresponding independent study and comprehensive examina- 
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tion. Then there is an inter-area independent study. The student 
completes the equivalent of an additional year of guided independent 
study, utilizing academic materials and knowledge which encompasses 
the previous three areas. Through required interdisciplinary read- 
ings, the student demonstrates his capacity by composing critiques or 
reports upon broad themes of inquiry. There is also an inter-area 
comprehensive examination which evaluates his ability to integrate all 
three areas of study. Then he must complete an indepth study which 
may consist of a scholarly paper or the preparation of creative work 
in literature, science, or the arts. The student works with an advisor 
in preparing the study. He normally begins after completing the three 
areas of study. The student should show the relevancy of the study to 
the liberal studies and should demonstrate proficiency in liberal in- 
quiry • There is also an inter-area residential seminar. The student 
completes four weeks of intensive residential study on a major theme 
or central problem involving all three areas of study. This is directed 
by an interdisciplinary team of three professors. Students attend the 
seminar after completing all required readings and critiques. The stu- 
dent is then recommended for a degree. As you can see, this has' moved 
from the course-taking model. There is really no way of transferring 
out unless the receiving institution will take some of this credit. 
This is a wholly separate, wholly complete, wholly different program. 
I wanted you to see how far this program is from the general program. 
The present enrollment is approximately 1,400, including students from 
the fifty states and several countries. The Bachelor of Liberal Studiies 
degree has been conferred upon 249 candidates. 

In making the choice to rethink the baccalaureate, Oklahoma 
has moved away from the typical pattern. That's a very important deci- 
sion and one that many people are not quite ready to make. As a re- 
sult, many try to find some way to set up a completely innovative pro- 
gram and fit it into the prevailing unit-amassing system of American 
education. One must ask himself the question of the extent to which 
he is going to fit into the prevailing system and the extent to which 
he is willing to think completely differently. 

The third question you have to ask yourself about the external 
degree is, who is the intended clientele? For the most part, I think 
that there are at this point three, but eventually four, audiences that 
most of the external degree people have attempted to reach. The first 
and by far the largest are the people who didn't have a chance to go to 
college or those v:'no started in college and had to drop out for finan- 
cial reasons, because of marriage, because they lost their motivation, 
or for another difference which I hope will be redressed-; — that is sex. 
I know of nobody who could successfully dispute the argument that men 
have had much greater opportunities for higher education in past years 
than women have had. It seems to me that the external degree is a very 
good opportunity to begin to redress the balance of people who would 
have gone to college if their families hadn't had to make the choice 
between the girl and the boy, or if they hadn't married and had chil- 
dren. The first group, therefore, is the group who I think most people 
will seek out. The "second-chance" group. The group that typically 
should have gone to college: the almost 12,000,000 people who dropped 
out, the ambitious high school graduates who found no college nearby 
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and whose families couldn't afford to send them out of town. That's 
the first clientele, 

A second clientele is a "meritocratic elite 1 '; those people who 
have gone into business, have succeeded brilliantly, but who lack formal 
credentials and feel that they need further knowledge. On the other 
hand, there are people who have degrees but feel the need for breadth. 
Johns Hopkins University offers a Master of Arts in Liberal Education 
for men and women who hold Ph.D. or other advanced degrees in highly 
specialized fields. A second clientele that you might try to reach 
would be this meritocratic elite. 

The third audience is the undereducated or underserved — the 
Blacks, the Puerto Ricans, or the people who live in remote places where 
education has not been available. I think we ought to encourage as many 
of this group as possible 0 We should, however, remember that these people 
may find independent, isolated, and solitary study harder than most. If 
you plan to work with this group, you may need to work almost on a one- 
to-one basis, as well as provide the group experiences which will accul- 
turate them into the large community. 

The fourth and eventual group that will be affected by the ex- 
ternal degree are the internal students. In the long run we will learn 
many lessons about education which can be transferred to the campus. 
It's very hard on many college campuses to do very much in the way of 
drastic curriculum revision chiefly because you find the system of checks 
and balances, and prevailing forces that make change difficult to accom- 
plish with your traditional clientele. Significant curriculum advance 
is very often countered by opposition which finally wears it away. A 
college will decide to have an honors program and for a while everything 
will be honors. After a while, unless real effort is maintained, it 
will gradually disappear from the campus or it may be replaced by other 
things. But when one works with a new clientele in the community ,^ one 
can try out new ventures. In England, for example, the existing uni- 
versities were really quite opposed to the Open University enrolling 
students of ordinary college age. The government, however, has now pro- 
vided funds to enable the Open University to take 500 students; 250 of 
them will be able to meet any university's entrance requirements; 250 
will not be able to meet university requirements. They will be admitted 
to the program to see how they do. The Oklahoma program, developed en- 
tirely for adults, is now being tried on a pilot basis on the Oklahoma 
Norman Campus, so I think ultimately our fourth audience will be the 
normal college-age student. 

Now, how are the basic processes to be changed? I've already 
mentioned some. Increasingly, a method of admission and placement is 
being adapted which has come to be called the "portfolio. 1 ' In this 
case the student is asked to bring together any evidence he has of certi- 
fied accomplishments in the past. This includes transcripts, courses he 
has taken in the military service, or certificates that he has earned for 
inservice programs that he has undertaken at his place of employment. 
He is asked to assemble any evidence that he thinks is valid. The insti- 
tution will then look at this whole pattern of work and try to decide 
where to place him within a program. The portfolio idea is something 
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that has been coming along quite significantly. 

In terms of teaching, of course, we have the use of electronic 
media which has gradually been developing from the time of the first 
lantern slide, We r ve increasingly used advanced equipment so that to- 
day people have high hopes of the computer as eventual teacher. Many 
hope for the development of cable television which will permit you to 
have eighty channels in your home which will connect you with all kinds 
of things so that one channel may be reserved for one activity and one 
for another, etc- This is a dream for the future. More specifically 
and particularly, we have the contract plan which essentially throws the 
student on his own devices to develop a contract with the aid of an ad- 
visor. When he completes a specified series of learning experiences 
called for in the contract, he goes on to another contract until he 
finally comes to a master contract. At Empire State College of the 
State University of New York, they regard learning as occurring in six 
modes: (1) formal courses offered by any kind of institution, not merely 
by colleges or universities, although Empire State itself does not offer 
courses; (2) cooperative studies in which several students with similar 
interests work together collaboratively; (3) tutorials in which a teacher 
guides an individual student studying a particular area of knowledge; 
(4) organized self-instruction programs, such as, correspondence courses, 
programmed learning, or televised instruction; (5) direct experience 
which may be supervised or unsupervised, but permits self-examination 
and reflection by the student; (6) independent study by reading, writing, 
travel, or other means. 

In evaluation of instruction we already have the standard ex- 
aminations: CLEP, CEPEP, etc. No one, I think, quite likes the idea 
of turning a student loose with a single mentor or advisor to conduct 
a total program. As a result, a good many institutions have set up 
special committees on evaluation which deal with this. 

A number of the well-known institutions are thinking of dif- 
ferent methods of certification within the framework of the bacca- 
laureate. These rely fairly largely upon requiring the student to meet 
certain kinds of requirements • The New York Regents External Degree 
requires that the student demonstrate in his portfolio that he has 
accomplished certain standards set up by the Regents before they will 
confer the degree. They do not do any teaching themselves. A similar 
plan has been developed with some modifications by the State Education 
Department in New Jersey, which has created Thomas A. Edison College 
to essentially carry out the same kind of a pattern. 

Florida International is planning to offer a program for the 
entire State of Florida. It will be an upper-division external degree 
program for the baccalaureate offered to all Florida residents. Pres- 
ently a degree may be secured in the humanities, labor and manpower 
studies, urban and environmental economics, urban sociology, urban 
politics, the social and behavioral sciences, nursing and other health 
care fields, welfare, urban justice, or general business. There are 
areas of concentration and electives adding up to ninety credit hours 
of work fox each degree program. Applicants are interviewed in depth 
on the Miami Campus or by members of teams who travel throughout the 
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state. Once admitted, the student and his program advisor devise an 
education contract for fulfilling the requirements for a degree, either 
' by courses available at institutions or by other acceptable means, and 

for evaluating the student's accomplishment. As soon as he has com- 
pleted the requirements for his particular degree it will be awarded. 
They will not themselves do any teaching, 

Minnesota Metropolitan State College (MMSC) operates in a dif- 
ferent way. MMSC faculty believes that no person should receive a bac- 
calaureate unless he has demonstrated competency in five areas. The 
first is basic learning skills, including the ability to find and use 
information and resources to identify one's learning needs, to write 
coherently, to communicate effectively, to comprehend written informa- 
tion, to listen with discretion, and to handle general computational 
tasks. The secopd involves civic skills, including an understanding of 
the urban community, the student's interrelationship with it, and the 
skill to work with other people toward social goals. The third covers 
cultural recreational compentencies that includes an awareness of the 
many products and activities of civilization such as literature, the 
fine arts, the humanities, and the ability to share in them creatively. 
The fourth emphasizes vocational competencies, including the possession 
of one or more marketable skills, not merely an awareness of the world 
of work. Finally, personal and social awareness includes an assessment 
of the individual as he sees himself and as he thinks others see him 
including tolerance of individual differences. MMSC has one other very 
interesting feature. It has offices but no classrooms. They use the 
whole community—church basements, settlement house offices, industrial 
meeting rooms, etc. for their classes. 

The Community College of Vermont covers a good share of the 
state. Their idea is that many students simply don't know know what 
they want and that what they ought to do is take a few exploratory 
courses. On the basis of these together with extensive counseling, 
they decide upon a career, and work out a program with the assistance 
of faculty. 

With respect to licensure, not much has happened. The final 
question that I think an institution has to answer is: Will the exter- 
nal degree pattern eliminate any of the basic processes? Americans 
have become conditioned over the last seventy-five years to think that 
they can't be separated. The typical campus admits students, teaches 
them, evaluates them. They fit into a total pattern. That pattern, 
if it's subject to licensure, has to satisfy the accreditation authority. 
Now what*s happening in a number of institutions is that they're simply 
eliminating processes. The Regents degree in New York deals only with 
certification. There are a number of examples of institutions that have 
abandoned one or the other of these. In England the Council of National 
Academic Awards (CNAA) will in time become the largest degree-granting 
institution in Great Britain. It will do nothing but certify. It will 
give baccalaureates, masters, or doctorates to people who have gone 
through programs of institutions it has approved but who don't have 
degree-awarding authority. As we all know, there are many institutions 
in terms of advanced research and development, such as Bell Laboratories, 
Educational Testing Service, etc. who have people who could readily put 
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on training programs for their employees • But they have no right to 
give degrees.. I remember one Chancellor at the University of Chicago 
left the chancellorship to be a Vice President at Standard Oil of Indi- 
ana. He discovered to his surprise that there were more Ph.D.'s at 
Standard of Indiana than there were at the University of Chicago. No- 
body in this country could offer a degree in, let's say, educational 
measurement, better than Educational Testing Service at Princeton. Yet 
ETS can't award a degree. In England they have set up CNAA. Instead 
of having all the hospitals, industrial establishments, proprietory 
institutions, and so on, separately coming and asking for accreditation, 
CNAA examines the programs. If they are satisfactory, they certify and 
give the degree. It doesn't admit, it doesn't teach, it doesn't evalu- 
ate. All it does is examine the program and give the degree • 

Some institutions have started at the other end and instead of 
awarding degrees, represent students. The best and only example of that 
is in Upper New York State in which the Central New York Regional Learn- 
ing Service, operated by a consortium, is solely concerned with admis- 
sion. In other words, its general plan is to maintain store fronts or 
equally modest places where individuals who need help and guidance can 
come. They will be advised, their past transcripts will be collected, 
and then they will be counseled into any one of the consortia institu- 
tions or into other institutions that meet their needs. They've become, 
as it were, the student's advocate. 



What's your prognosis about the external degree? What do you 
think is going to happen in the next few years ? — I think it will give 
rise to a number of institutions who will find a very useful place for 
themselves in this area. I think these institutions will very often be 
linked together in some way. That is, you have the Regents Examinations 
in New York which covers the whole state; Empire State College is part 
of the State University of New York; and Thomas Edison College which is 
part of the New Jersey state-wide activities. We have not talked about 
the College Without Walls Consortium. There are at least twenty insti- 
tutions that have joined that. I think generally speaking the Univer- 
sity of California is attempting to extend itself and so is the Califor- 
nia State system, state colleges, and so on. I think the external de- 
gree will be a degree of easement for a great many of these complex 
systems. Its ultimate impact will, I think, be felt throughout American 
education as we learn more about being mentors, or being involved in 
contracts and so on. I think we will learn a great deal from the exter- 
nal degree that may change the semi-lockstep of American higher education. 



You indicated that the external degree will be a degree of ease - 
ment . Would you expand upon that ? — I didn't mean that it would be solely 
that. But let's think about Empire State for example. It provides an 
opportunity for people who are traveling a great deal, who are in remote 
circumstances, or who are unable to go to the seventy-one other campuses, 
open access to a degree which they wouldn't have otherwise. That's all 
I really meant. It's another resource. The Report of the Commission on 
Non-traditional Study is called Diversity by Design . What we want to do 
, is to make American education, while certainly we hope its quality will 
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not diminish, much more diverse in its provision of opportunities for 
both young people and adults. It's a frightening thing that we have 
the drop-out rate we have, even among our regular college students. 
One of the places where we can learn how to do something about the 
eighteen-to- twenty-three-year-old is by working with the adults in the 
community. I think that will help. 

I know this is an early question, but I wonder about the recog- 
nition of external degrees by the consumers or the licensing boards from 
whom the people w v o hold these might want to get a job or a license . 
Would they be accepted, for instance, by the Bar Associations or AICPA ? 
How would Standard Oil of Indiana feel about an engineer who had an ex - 
ternal degree ?--! would have to say that the Regional Accrediting Asso- 
ciations have very carefully and very systematically tried to think of 
new standards to deal with this. In terms of admission to graduate 
schools of people who have secured external degree baccalaureates, there 
have been few or no problems. What employers are chiefly interested in 
are two things: (1) Does the potential employee have a degree from a 
reputable institution? and (2) Can he do the job? If these two ques- 
tions can be answered in the affirmative, I think you have just as good 
a chance as otherwise. The Chief Justice of the United States has a 
night law degree. In the long run, I don f t really believe that the 
external degree will replace the internal degree. But I think it will 
be a very important addition, and I think it will change the character 
of the internal degree. The struggle with the state licensing boards 
has yet to begin. What they will do in regard to nursing, physical 
therapy, medicine, and others is not clear. My own guess is that we 
don't move without involving them from the very beginning, so that by 
the time such people are prepared, they will be admitted to practice. 



Is there any evidence that the people who come out of problem- 
solving real life experiences are more competent and skillful human 
beings ?— The evidence is all suspect. In terms of these new degrees, 
we can't really tell. There is a very interesting document which tells 
you the success or failure of ten of the first thirty graduates of Em- 
pire State, but this is anecdotal. 

I'm interested in improving the quality of prison life. Are 
prisoners included in some of these ^programs? — This is one of the 
easement groups that we were talking about. Yes, prisoners can be 
included in this. I think that this has a good deal of meaning in 
rehabilitation, not merely for prisoners, but for other people in re- 
stricted environments. 



^■Ernest G. Palola and A. Paul Bradley, Jr., Ten Out of Thirty : 
Studies of the First Graduates of Empire State College (Saratoga 
Springs, New York: Office of Research and Evaluation, Empire State 
College, 1973). 
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Will^you comment on the proliferation of degree titles? — In 1960 
there were 1,600 different degree titles in American institutions. Any 
effort to compress these while still staying with what increasingly 
seems tp be an interest on the part of people to design individual pro- 
grams that are of real concern to themselves in areas that are meaning- % 
ful for them runs counter to the concept of having only a limited num- 
ber of degrees. My guess is that we will see further proliferation. 

How does North Central and the other accrediting agencies deal 
with the external degree approach ?— I think there's no problem at all. 
When you're dealing with accrediting associations, you T re dealing with 
essentially a very conservative group. But the accrediting associations 
are more and more trying to respond to new purposes. Now the particu- 
lar problem is who your clientele is who is going to determine the 
nature of your degree. For example, here in Ohio, Ohio has a large his- 
tory of innovation. In Ohio, after WWII, the clientele determined what 
an A.B. or B.S. was. I have a feeling that accrediting associations are 
not going to tell a college that it can't be accredited if it is faith- 
fully performing what it says it will do. You take a state college at 
the bottom of the status ladder in New Jersey, or you take Princeton. 
They have to live in each other's shadow. Their A.B. doesn't mean the 
same thing. But it is still an A.B. But the accrediting association 
merely asks these different institutions what it is they are after . If 
that can be articulated, I know of no difficulties with any accrediting 
association. 



It seems to me that there really is no diagnostic test or clinic 
concerned with how an individual learns best so his program can be geared 
to his particular learning style. Is there such a mechanism? — In New Jer- 
sey we work with individuals. We work with them on the basis of something 
we call the life history. You help the individual go over his past ex- 
periences. The life history gets at individual patterns and individual 
strengths. Part of the individual's first step is to look at his learn- 
ing style. Part of his education is to identify the objectives he has 
for himself, and to find out how the college works so that he can relate 
what he wants to what a college has to offer. The individual is expected 
to formulate answers with faculty members who can then support him in an 
educational pattern designed especially for him. 

There's an instrument developed by a group at MIT called the 
Learning Styles Inventory which helps people quickly get a sense of what 
four different styles best complements the person. What's interesting 
to me is that one way of looking at an external degree program, or a 
program which provides different options, is essentially you are inter- 
ested in the variations within the parameter of what and how people 
learn to a greater degree than we normally are in a regular institution. 
So all we're doing is helping people to grasp ideas and reflect better 
initially through slightly different modes. This is particularly true, 
for example, of the New Jersey program where a lot of their learning 
style initially in my experience is involving them in concrete situa * 
tions and actively getting them to experiment because they do that best 
and they feel most comfortable, and then they move into reflection and 
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things like that. 



Oakland Community College in Michigan not only tries to iden- 
tify the learning styles and life styles of the students, but they have 
also then tried to identify the teaching patterns and life styles of 
their faculty and tried to match them together so that a conservative 
student might be learning from a conservative faculty. 



Questions Formulated and Discussed by Administrators of 
Institutions of Higher Education in Cleveland 

Cyril 0. Houle 
Moderator 



Why do some academics feat the external degree ? 

I pose the question because it should bring out the basic need 
for a clear definition of the goals of an external degree and the need 
to establish its validity within the framework of higher education. 
Once this is done, it should take some of the fear out of the concept. 

I can see someone pointing out that you can go to college part 
time and take evening courses. Or, if different arrangements are made 
for the external degree, the degree will mean less than the regular de- 
gree* I can see these and many other issues being raised. 

I think another real fear that might be expressed by the faculty 
is that there is more to learning than the subject matter itself. Learn-* 
ing occurs through the interaction that takes place between and among 
students and the faculty member. Faculty may say that if the individual 
doesn't participate in a group environment, he is being denied an oppor- 
tunity to attain a broader understanding of the subject than will be 
achieved if he works on an independent basis or in some setting other 
than the traditional classroom. I think we w^uld have to have an answer 
to this. * 

Faculty members, I think, fear anything that might be threaten- 
ing to theuu We might have to approach this in such a way as to allay 
their professional fears. At this point we are telling him that he is 
going, to have to change the way he conceives himself as a teacher. We 
are telling him that rather than doing whatever he does best, he f s 
suddenly going to have to work on a one-to-one basis. 

The external program approach doesn f t rule out group study. 
Nor does it say that the faculty member cannot define the parameters 
by which external study is to be done. We might begin by asking him 
how he would define a program or a course of independent study. We 
should ask him how he would go about structuring such a program. He 
is bound to feel more comfortable if the administrator doesn't attempt 
to tell him just how he should do it.. If administrators do that, then 
they're going to be in trouble. 
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I want to talk for a minute about. a sense of community to 
which I think you are alluding. I think this is the heart of it as 
far as faculty members are concerned. They are used to being a part 
of some I'ind of community, the members of which reinforce each other 0 
They f re used to assignments. They're used to seeing one another 
periodically through working committees. Responsibility is diffused 
and shared, although somebody might have to accept the full blame if 
things go wrong. There is this sense of a collectiveness which would 
be difficult to deny. I see no ready and immediate ways of designing 
an external degree if you take this away. It does seem to me that most 
of the external degrees and the accompanying procedures have in some 
sense been designed by faculty committees. 

The other kind of fear is that students learn most of all by 
association. I T m of two minds about that. In the first place we got 
into that situation because we are always thinking of the students 
being between the ages of eighteen and twenty-three which is the time 
everyone needs acculturation into adult society. I would also point 
out in a contemporary footnote, at least in our urban setting, that in 
a very large number of our institutions the students don't get that at 
all. In the streetcar colleges th£y come in and take their courses, 
and there is very little association. That is one line of reasoning 
and one line of argument. The other line that I want to mention is 
that in a good many programs in order to get the sense of community, 
they deliberately try to design—as in the Open University—intensive 
summer courses which require so much work that they are a threat to 
the health of both teachers and students because they get so involved 
in intellectual discussion. The Open University has its own school 
tie and blazer. It does all of these things so that people can recog- 
nize them as part of the student bcxly. But in terms of this community 
factor, I think that our faculty members are just not used to the new 
learning methodology and the procedural changes this requires . I 
think even the best of our faculty members are highly routinized. 
They have a very real fear of venturing into the unknown. I think 
this is about one-half of the answer. The other part of the answer 
is that administrators are afraid of this program, too. Before we go 
on and talk about administrators, I want to see if there is anything 
further to say about the fears of the faculty. 

In speaking about this sense of community in the school, it 
seems to me that the faculty member involved in the external degree 
will still have a sense of community because he will not be totally 
devoted to the external degree. 

I f m. expecting that will happen in a great many cases. On the 
other hand, if the external degree doesn't fit into the established 
routines of the faculty, they may resist on a nonrational basis. 

I think the great issue is that one understands the program. 
In our limited experience we are not finding the faculty recalcitrant. 
In our proposed program in Cleveland, we find faculty saying we must 
find ways to get the front office committed so that we can move ahead 
with this program. I think that what's happening here it* that each 
group is assuming that the other will not go along. 
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It also seems to me that we are not going to give up our tradi- 
tional or internal structures. Therefore, those faculty members who 
feel uncomfortable in an external degree simply will not be assigned. 
We can bring vitality to the program only when a person is eager to 
accept this kind of assignment. We can also meet the problem of the 
community of faculty in terms of encouraging three or four faculty mem- 
bers to work as a team with a group of external degree students . 

In speaking to the question of nonrational fears, is there some 
fear that real truth and knowledge can be discovered outside the normal 
classroom? 

Some faculty members do have the concept that they are omniscient. 
They cannot believe that there is some truth in the real world that does 
not originate in the classroom. 

The other side of the question is concerned with why the admin- 
istrators fear the external degree program. The creation of an external 
degree presents many new problems. You have to treat students differ- 
ently, you have to assess them differently, you have to set up the sched- 
ule in different ways, and you have to budget differently. There is a 
whole cluster of problems, none of which can be solved until all of the 
others are solved. As a result, you just don't know where to begin- 
What I'm saying is that every institution is individual and there are 
no universal models. Don't you think that is why a good many adminis- 
trators resist the external degree? 

The administrator can be more comf ortable in this framework if 
he has a commitment from the Board of Trustees and his faculty. I think 
every board of control has to stand behind an individual administrator 
so that he knows he has the proper support. It is particularly impor- 
tant because of the fact that I talked about this morning—trying to 
choose the client with whom you really want to work. If you're going 
to choose clientele which is the typical person who should have gone to 
college and your Board thinks you should recruit the meritocratic elite, 
or that you should concentrate on the uneducated, you're in trouble. 

How can the indivichial academic be more 
comfortable in his or her academic role? 

I have a notion about that with which to begin the discussion. 
That is, as time goes on we'll begin to develop a new range of fairly 
widespread methods. For the most part, I think faculty members and ad- 
ministrators have learned their tasks by some kind of apprenticeship. 
They've learned from a role model they've admired. However, as we begin 
to talk contracts, evaluation of portfolios, narrative transcripts, and 
evaluation of faculty progress, it seems to me that a new trend will be- 
gin. When we developed the new math and social studies in the schools, 
we took it for granted that teachers were going to have to be retrained 
if the new curricula were to be conveyed* Perhaps a coordinating agency 
on the local or state level should assume the responsibility to stimu- 
late intensive workshops that deal with some of the new methods in order 
to teach people how to function in these new ways. I frankly don't know 
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any other way to do it. I think faculty members would tend to accept 
that more than they would accept a workshop in how to be a good col- 
lege teacher. A core group of people could be taught to teach one 
another, to talk about it, and gradually to develop a methodology. 

It seems to me also that faculty training will have to be sus- 
tained to allow all of the problems to come out. This will give the 
faculty the necessary background to produce the degree and to develop 
new ways of dealing with students. One short workshop will not be of 
much value unless there is continuous help. 

Being involved in workshops all the time may be part of the 
answer. I think, however, it would be very beneficial to any institu- 
tion trying to be innovative in the external learning area to have the 
counsel of people actually working at this task. They could present 
cases and discuss them. Isn't that the way things go? And isn't it 
more likely that these things will occur this way than by sending peo- 
ple away for a series of workshops? It seems to me that a staff semi- 
nar every two weeks to review the progress of the students, to go over 
learning contracts and portfolios and raise questions about these 
would provide excellent faculty ' training and continued reinforcement. 

There is another point to this discomfort. Looking at indi- 
vidual student characteristics seems to me to be important if the ex- 
ternal program is going to work. You have to be willing to accept the 
fact that individuals differ in the way they learn. This is a given. 
Unless you're willing to accept that, you have no external program. 

Part of what you're saying is that you have to get into more 
direct contact with the people who want to learn. That means that some 
of the protective armor which now shields faculty and administrators 
will have to be pushed aside if a good job is to be done with indivi- 
duals. This puts us to the test a little bit more. I think if we're 
going to move into external learning, we're going to have to think 
about helping those who want it. On the other hand, the closer we get 
to people who want the external degree, the more we're going to be con- 
fronted with issues we've never had to handle before. 
\ \ \ 

I think faculty will be more comfortable if they have some 
structure in the external degree. Were I to talk with a faculty mem- 
ber about external learning, he would ask what I wanted him to do. 
If I were to describe it in general terms and say here are the steps 
to be taken, the details are yours to work out, he would be much more 
comfortable than if I asked him to invent it because that is what ^he 
was being paid to do. 

I believe an academic will be more comfortable if the adminis- 
tration prepares the ground properly so that is an easy transition 
from admitting a student to having him come in as a client of a faculty 
member; or if there is someone in the administration to smooth the stu- 
dent's way, review his background, and match him with someone of the 
same temperaments 
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How can a learning contract be developed ? 



I realize that you do not want to discuss learning contracts 
today in view of the fact that these will be thoroughly covered by the 
people from Minnesota Metropolitan State College. On the other hand, 
what warning would you give us about engaging in learning contracts? 

The only worry I have about the contract is that it may get 
frozen into shape too soon. It may be reduced to a printed form. If 
it does get frozen too soon, it will not allow the individual to think 
about those things which he is interested in achieving. 

How can programs be more oriented to 
adult ways of life ? 

We find that adult students feel they are being penalized be- 
cause our admission process has not attempted to deal with the kind of 
life experiences they have had. We require adults to take the same 
entrance tests as the typical undergraduate. We require him to attend 
student orientation. Another problem presents itself when adults want 
to take courses at two or three institutions simultaneously. There is 
not enough flexibility in our system to allow them to do this. When 
adults want to do this, each individual college requires a separate 
application and registration. This is one of our biggest difficulties. 

The kinds of problems we have run into is when the adult gets 
an application asking him whether he wants to be on the Yearbook Com- 
mittee or engage in some freshmen activity. An adult, out of school 
for ten or fifteen years, refuses to fill this out. Then the Admis- 
sions Office creates difficulties about accepting an incomplete appli- 
cation, I think because adults have learned to deal with situations 
in a very real way, they are unwilling to involve themselves in situa- 
tions which are not adult oriented. 

I think it is very important, in teaching and working with 
adults, that we begin with and use the experiences they have had. We 
can't do this very well with young people because they don't have much 
experience we can use. There is another thing I should note. Some 
subjects become more difficult. to learn as you grow older while some 
become easier to study with increasing age. Oversimplifying vastly, 
what I would say is that anything that has to do with precise and 
exact knowledge or knowledge that the adult is called upon to learn 
that is not related to previous experience becomes progressively dif- 
ficult. Things that have to do with your previous knowledge are able 
to be learned much more rapidly. An adult can learn to read French or 
Spanish much more rapidly than a child, but he can't learn to speak it 
as rapidly because he has to unlearn certain muscular types of things. 
The difference between the capacity of the adult and the capacity of 
the child to learn things in a different fashion is built into the ex- 
ternal degree. There is really relatively little you can do about 
this difference. If you had the concept of a well-rounded education, 
and if you were going to give a liberal education which requires some 
things like calculus, the adult student will find that typically harder 
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than the younger student. The younger student will find that philoso- 
•phy or sociology are much harder than will the adult. We can't forget, 
however, that, calculus is in the curriculum as well as Shakespeare and 
that adults have to learn certain kinds of things that they can learn 
better at different ages. I think very often thcit teachers of mathe- 
matics tend to be somewhat disappointed at their adult classes, whereas 
teachers of subjects with broader perspectives tend to be excited about 
their adult classes- I think there is a whole complex of factors in- 
volved here which cannot be reduced to some single golden principle. 

The other point that I want to make is that it seems to me ex- 
tremely important that every type of external degree program have some 
type of irientation. The one thing that has been very clearly demon- 
strated is that the chief cause for the decline in learning ability is 
not increase in age, not until about, age seventy, but that learning 
ability is .disused. An adult still has all of the necessary learning 
skills. Ho has forgotten how to outline, forgotten the nature of a 
paragraph, forgotten how to read a book — there is a special way of read- 
ing a book if you're going to get knowledge from it. All of these 
skills of learning have slipped from him. If the program provides some 
type of orientation experience which deals not merely with the teaching 
of these learning skills but how people feel about them, the adult will 
have a greater opportunity to succeed. He will realize that these are 
problems common to most adults and not just an individual kind of prob- 
lem. 

I think another problem occurs when adults go to a school with 
a "mixed bag" on their transcripts. They often are informed that a 
good many will not fit into what they are trying to accomplish, I 
think every school should have some adult counselors who would know 
the alternative routes to education and other institutions which would 
give more credit for what he already has on his transcript. Either 
that, or establish some kind of common place where the "mixed bag" could 
be looked at and the student could be advised the best institution to 
attend in view of his objectives. Lacking that t^pe of center, I sup- 
pose we would have to find a way of teaching college counselors how to 
work with a variety of age groups within an institution instead of let- 
ting them specialize on one particular age group. Adjustments will 
need to be made. 

While you may have to bear in mind that there are certain things 
which are difficult for the adult to learn at his particular age, isn't 
there a danger when you substitute something which is easier for him to 
learn, that you will be accused of cheapening the degree? 

That is true. This is why you must be clear on what your de- 
gree means.- If it is to convey the breadth of man's knowledge, you are 
going to have to include some things in your program which are going to 
be a little bit harder for adults to learn. You can't get away from 
that • 

It seems to me that you wouldn't have to cheapen the degree by 
experimenting with course development to the point where a course will 
fit a particular student's needs. We have been able to take, for example 
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a bio-chemistry course and turn that course around to meet the needs 
of a student in mental hygiene without cheapening the degree. 

I think that many of us have had the experience of teaching 
younger as well as adult students. When we teach them the same course, 
I think we all are aware that we have to make certain adaptations to 
the evening student. You are not watering down a course in making this 
type of adjustment. It becomes a matter of emphasis. It seems to me I 
emphasize application with evening students rather than theoretical 
principles, I was more theoretical with daytime students because they 
did not have the experience to make application meaningful. They had 
no experience to relate to the subject matter. So I suspect you don f t 
cheapen the course, rather you change the thrust of it. 

When I was talking about cheapening the degree, I was playing 
devil's advocate. We must be able to meet the doubts we will get from 
our faculty to this type of program, 

I would agree. Unless you can attract the best faculty you have 
to this type of program, forget it. Once you get the highly dedicated 
faculty member involved, the program will grow fairly easily in quality 
and, hopefully, quantity. 

I suspect what might distinguish people who want the external 
degree program might have something to do with the fact that they want 
to take more responsibility for their own learning. That is purely an 
assumption. 

How does a teacher differ in am 
external and internal degree? 

I suspect that a lot of higher education is highly organized 
and heavy responsibility is given to the faculty to carry out its form 
and substance. The responsibility for stimulating learning is much 
more that of the faculty than of the student, I would say that one of 
the roles we would have to come to grips with is: to what extent can 
the faculty give more responsibility for learning to the student than 
he normally would have given him, 

I would agree, I think all of us should recall one area of 
academic failure. That is the dissertation area, I want to point out 
that presumably this is one of the areas in which the student is most 
responsible and that it is the one area where most people seeking the 
Ph.D* have failed. 

This is one of my fears. Once having to shift to a role in 
which the student has more responsibility to define what it is he wants 
to accomplish, there can be a kind of opening for the faculty to abdi- 
cate. What I found in supervising dissertations was that there wasn't 
a sharp give-and-take between the faculty and the student. The atti- 
tude was that it was the student's dissertation. It was his responsi- 
bility to do it without any assistance. 
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We will have to identify some of the traits essential to work 
with an external degree student. You might totally destroy a teacher 
who is quite adept at dealing with groups the size of three hundred 
when you assign him to work on a one-to-one basis. The teacher in the 
external degree has to be more adaptable than one in the internal de- 
gree. On the other hand, the person in the internal degree has to be 
more structured and able to work within the traditional system. 

Whore can we find the models that we 
can follow ? 

To what extent can adjunct professors 
be used ? 

I'd like to bring these two questions together. Now I don T t 
think the question, "Where can we find the model that we can follow? 11 
can be put in that framework because the full range of models has not 
yet appeared. We have only been working with the external degree for 
three years, so we shouldn't attempt to create a model upon which we 
all agree at this time. The reason I am somewhat concerned about the 
problem you raise is that older programs, such as Oklahoma, Goddard, 
Boston College, etc., got their start because of a process of involve- 
ment that went very deep within the faculty. A great deal of creative- 
ness went with that. In one particular institution the process was 
guided by a very skillful administrator. He introduced the idea to a 
few people. He knew where the centers of power were. He presented it 
gradually to the key. faculty and administrative decision makers in the 
institution. They went away to discuss the proposed program on two or 
three different weekends. At the end of a year they had a plan for an 
external degree. Because the proper groundwork was laid, the program 
was passed after a good deal of discussion had taken place in various 
meetings within the college. In the past, these programs have fre- 
quently been initiated from the top rather than the bottom. I am won- 
dering which way you should go. I rather like the notion of an idea 
moving upward within the institution where it gets the broad range of 
support required for its success. I am not really saying it has to 
work one way or the other. It really should work from both ends. 

I don't think there are prepackaged plans that can be adopted 
by any institution. Perhaps the best way is to appoint a faculty com- 
mittee and see what happens. I'm not giving you an explicit answer. 
On one hand I'm saying that the administration should develop the pro- 
gram. On the other, I'm saying it should be started by a joint student- 
faculty committee. Those are the only two ways I know. But each in- 
stitution will have to develop an external degree based on their own 
peculiarities— at least at this time. 

I suppose I wasn't looking so much for models as I was looking 
at the possibility that there may be hardware or other methods that 
have been tested, particularly since Oklahoma boasts approximately 290 
graduates. It seems to me that they have repeated the process a few 
times by now — at least with this group of 1,400 that's going through 
now. A faculty group, including some administrators, should look at 
these programs rather than attempt to create from the beginning and 
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make the same errors, at least those errors already discovered at Okla- 
home, Empire State, etc. At least someone should tell us, "We failed 
in these areas for these reasons. " Then if we want to try it, we will 
know what has been dorte before. 

In some cases you do have to let people rediscover the wheel. 
Otherwise, ideas come to them from outside and they're not fresh. I 
think that sooner or later you have to find the charismatic leaders 
within your institution who can make things go as well as the people 
who are in control of the bureaucracy. As we all know, there are people 
who can advance the processes through the admissions or registrar's 
offices or they can stop them dead. These are the things we must pay 
attention to and take into account when proposing to introduce a new 
program. 

As part of the design, we must consider the question of the 
adjunct professors — I think one of the glories of the external degree 
is that it can readily use the brilliant talents within the community 
which cannot be engaged on a full-time basis. I'm not going against 
my own guild or union when I say that there is an immense waste of men 
and women who have decided not to enter the academic life but who are 
very highly educated in accounting, banking, management, chemistry, and 
the humanities. I think the external degree is a particularly happy way 
to use some of these people because they are as well qualified academi- 
cally as anybody else. They are out in the community. They deal with 
people all the time. They are very effective public relations people 
for your institution. 

It seems to me that the use of adjunct professors could pose a 
tremendous threat within the university. In many instances those peo- 
ple are more competent than those who have the titles within the uni- 
versity. 

The idea may not be popular because there are unused faculty 
assigned to college payrolls. But it does seem to Pie, particularly if 
you find effective adjunct faculty, that if they come in under the 
sponsorship of the department they may be more acceptable. I think 
this is something that administrators have to handle very carefully in 
order to be sure that all these relationships are carefully worked out. 

In many cases adjunct professors would be better than full- 
time faculty because they haven't learned the bad habits of the full- 
time professor. 

I should think the adjunct professors would appeal to the people 
we're talking about — the adults looking for the practitioner's approach 
to things. So frequently the academic has not been a practioner. I 
would think there would be a tendency on the part of students to gravi- 
tate to that part-time person who is closaly related to the day-to-day 
activities in the community. 
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What is the meaning of the external 



degree for the community college ? 



I certainly feel that the community college is a unique con- 
cept. I believe deeply in its role in the community; I don't conceive 
it as a threat. I do believe we have to let it identify its goals and 
the complementary relationships between and among the other institu- 
tions. One of the reasons why we've had some trouble adjusting in the 
Greater Cleveland area is that the community college role wasn't readily 
accepted by Cleveland institutions. Unless we recognize the community 
college is capable of cooperating in the external degree program, we 
will find ourselves out of business at the lower division about the time 
we've done all our homework. We need to cooperate and find out how to 
develop our relationships. In their career areas, Cuyahoga Community 
College is years ahead of the four-year institutions in Cleveland. We 
are just beginning to recognize the quality and rigor of the programs 
which are generally comparable to the four-year institutions. The point 
is that if there is an external degree in the community college, it may 
be in occupational areas that we'll have to adjust to, because they can 
only carry the students so far— unless we want the community college to 
become a baccalaureate degree-awarding institution. What is the mean- 
ing of the external degree for the community colleges? Do we leave it 
all up to the four -year institutions? Are we capable of doing it all? 
For that matter, do we have that right when there is a mandate from the 
public supporting the community college at both the local and state 
levels? 

Well, I'd like to stay out of the Cleveland situation since I 
don't know anything about it. A community college can be anything from 
a two-year academic or technical institution to an institution whose 
curricula lasts from approximately three months to three years. In the 
first place, the external degree has the same clear kind of meaning for 
the community college that it does for the four-year institutions. It 
opens up opportunity. The more broadly ranged community college very 
often makes no distinction between the external and internal degree be- 
cause it has people who are already engaged in external learning. On 
the other hand, it may be that the real meaning of the community col- 
lege is to try to force some of the narrower and more rigid institutions 
into more innovative approaches to undergraduate education. 



What are the cost implications for 
the student and the institution? 

I'd like to observe that there are several answers to that. In 
a real kind of way, of course, the answer is no different from the in- 
ternal degree. That is, you have a certain number of people to be edu- 
cated. Sweden solves the problem by simply saying that everyone who 
graduates from a secondary school is entitled to four years of higher 
education and shall take it whenever he wants. He cam take either an 
internal or external degree program. We have a more difficult situa- 
tion in this country. I have no clear answer as to whether or not it 
is more or less expensive than the internal degree. It all depends upon 
the design. Once this is decided, you will be able to cost it out. 
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Until that time you can't, A second point that I would like to make 
is that it is clear that foundations are still prepared to help with 
start-up costs. At least as of the first of February, the Carnegie 
Corporation made it perfectly clear that they planned to spend more 
money on helping with start-up costs for these kinds of programs. I 
believe that Ford and Kellogg will help with start-up costs. The local 
foundations might be willing to help until the state takes some action. 
It seems to me that as State Boards of Regents become convinced that 
they they are not fulfilling their constitutional or legislative com- 
mitments, they will have to help on this by either finding the funds 
themselves or trying legislative programs that will support the effort. 
I think we all have to think very hard about legislation. I don't know 
your state legislation, but certainly the national legislation discrimi- 
nates against the part-time student. We must try to see that funds are 

made available for the part-time students. 

i 

I think we've got to use a great deal more ingenuity in costing. 
No one has yet thought very carefully about costing the external degree. 
Empire State has one way of charging costs against this student, Okla- 
homa another, and other institutions have other ways, depending upon 
the pattern. The old kind of meter system of $20.00 or $17.50 that 
we're used to — we're going to have to stop thinking in those terms and 
think about how to fcharge the student. 
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Introduction 



The purpose of the discussion sessions which follow was to 
enable faculty and students of Dyke and Ursuline Colleges to explore 
their thoughts and feelings about the external degree and other learn- 
ing options. In each group the participants reviewed educational and 
administrative practices. These were examined in relation to insti- 
tutional modifications which would be required were an external degree 
and other creat ive learning options to be made available in their 
colleges . 



Dyke College 

George M. Coleman 
Discussion Leader 



As a starting point it might be well to compare existing prac- 
tices at Dyke College and try to see where changes may be necessary if 
we are to create an external degree and other optional learning environ 
ments • 

I think counseling is very important for those of us who enter 
directly from high school, regardless of our age. It is essential to 
make us aware of what's available, who to see, and where to find an- 
swers to our questions. An entering student is not concerned with a 
major at this point. He is more concerned about being able to ask 
questions about his career, how to get along in college, and know where 
to find the answers. I think the present system is not answering that 
need. I think that the student is not getting the type of counseling 
he needs. Most of the faculty are not aware of changes that are going 
on in the college. If they are not aware, they can't possibly counsel 
a student. The Admission Office is unable to counsel students* It is 
difficult for a student to receive counseling on teacher certification 
or even in the area of independent study. There is no set rule on the 
student being able to take a course through independent study and get 
credit for it. Yet, it is done at the school. 

Is this because there is a lack of information? 

It is in the catalogue, but it's very brief. It's so brief, 
no one knows where to go beyond that point. 

All you really have to do is to get one of the faculty members 
to agree to put you into an independent study course. From that point 
you and the faculty member define the requirements of that course. You 
proceed from that point. Isn't that the way it works? 

No* I was sent back and forth. First, I was sent to Dr. 
Then I was sent to . 



That's what surprises me. Really all it means is you get regis- 
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tered for an independent study course. You then get a faculty member 
to agree to work with you. The two of you devise the course content. 
From that point it is up to * the student. If he needs help, he goes 
back to the faculty member. I f ve had great success with it. 



Maybe the students don't know how to proceed. 
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Here's one of the problems. There are programs outlined in the 
catalogue for independent study. A year or so ago, I understood from 
word of mouth from another student, that there were independent study 
courses available. What happened was that some students were being 
accommodated by being given the opportunity to take an independent 
study course which was not being offered and which they needed to gradu- 
ate. As a result of this, there has been a lack of policy as to which 
courses can be taken on an independent study basis. If we are using 
independent study simply because we don't offer a particular course dur- 
ing one semester, then maybe it's not fulfilling its purpose. 

Is there a real understanding among the students as to what is 
meant by self -directed learning? Is there a different meaning within 
the faculty? To what extent* is there common confusion or lack of agree- 
ment as to the meaning of what appears in the catalogue? 

It's entirely possible that we are all confused. We've never 
had this type of open discussion on independent study before. I always 
had the feeling it was haphazard. 

I think there is a need for careful counseling and individual 
self-appraisal if a student wants to pursue an external degree. If you 
really don't know where you are heading and what you believe you can 
accomplish on your own, I don't think you can go into an external degree 
program. 

If what you're saying is that the faculty hasn't been given the 
essential preparation to act as counselors, I agree. If we are dealing 
with career objectives, then I have to knew how to help students define 
and state their goals. I think it should be taken out of my hands, or 
I should be provided with some expertise in counseling students. I'm 
not capable of doing this now. 

One of the things I'm enjoying is something I think that as 
faculty we always do. We talk to each other in symbolic language. This 
really doesn't mean anything. I've come to believe that all admission 
officers should be completely abolished. I think they are better called 
Directors of Rejection. On the other hand, who is going to protect the 
faculty? The poor admission officer has to stand between the highly 
differentiated population asking for admission, and the faculty who is 
accustomed to a homogeneous student body. I suppose I would put it this 
way: How in the world will you handle or deal with a man who is the 
president of a company? He represents family responsibility. He has 
status problems. It certainly must be hard for him to admit that he 
doesn't have a degree. He has personal feelings involved. It would 
seem to me that the questions surrounding how you induct that man into 
the college are very complex and go beyond an admission officer. How 
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would you handle him? 
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Obviously you would need someone who has the expertise to 
really evaluate the person. 

You don T t have this? 

No, we are just getting into it. I don't think we have it. 

If this man comes up to you and says, "I'd like to learn a few 
things" — you kind of have to get them to say that— what would you say 
to that man? 

I think I'd love to guide him in accomplishing his ends, but 
I'd have to deal with him in some structure such as a committee. I 
think I'd be qualified to direct him if he talked about management or 
marketing. I don't think I'd be able to do anything for him in fields 
such as accounting, law, or in certain areas of general education. 

How would he get to Dyke in the first place? Would he walk in 
the front door? 

Let's assume we got rid of the protective mechanisms. 

Let? s not make that assumption. If we are talking about estab- 
lishing an external degree program, the reality orT the situation is 
that there is a thick layer of administrative pro^dures between the 
faculty and the student. In an external degree program it is essential 
that this be eliminated in order to enable the student to have direct 
access to a member of the faculty competent to help him engage in self- 
analysis and definition of career objectives. Until such time as the 
administrative booby traps are deactivated, it will be impossible to 
institute an external degree program. 

I think that you have hit the nail right on the head. I have 
been in a position to observe the situation you're describing in a tre- 
mendous number of the institutions in New Jersey and Ohio. I have yet 
to see any programs of any educational worth developed on the adminis- 
trative level. I have spent twenty-four years of my life serving on 
the faculty and administration of several colleges, so I think I can 
see both sides. I sum not attacking the administration. The only valid 
programs that have lived in the New Jersey area over the past ten years 
have been developed by the faculty. 

The administrative mechanisms which are set up forces the stu- 
dent to be treated in a fragmented way. As a student, I think I am 
saying, "I don't want to be taught as a course that's on a roster that 
you busy faculty people have signed me up for. I want you to look at 
me as a whole person. I want you to know something about me--my aims, 
my objectives, my goals. When I come in to talk with you, I want you 
to know me." 

I think admission offices really maintain sales-oriented staffs 
rather than the type of staff oriented toward serving individual students 
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They are selling a service. This is why we have to look for someone 
with the kind of expertise who can say, "Let's sit down and talk about 
you and what you think. 11 

I think we have to try to remember that we are talking about 
two groups of people. We're talking about people entering the internal 
program as opposed to those who might enter an external degree. I 
think we should be able to deal with people coming into the external 
degree program without the Admission Office entering into the picture. 
We know in the internal degree program we have problems with the Ad- 
mission Office. Let's confine our discussion to the external degree 
people. 

Do all the fields within Dyke — accounting, economics, manage- 
ment, marketing 5 humanities, secretarial sciences — lend themselves 
equally to external learning? 

Our experience in New Jersey has been that all disciplines lend 
themselves to the external degree except for highly expensive laboratory 
equipment. That may eventually have to be put into mobile units. 

I would hate to see our degree changed. I don't want to add 
another degree. I don't know what the other faculty members think. I 
think we can do this without lowering the standards of our present de- 
gree. 

Is it any more difficult to handle an accounting student in an 
external degree than it is, for instance, in the field of management? 

I can't answer for accounting, but I see no problems in the area 
of management • 

My feeling is that in the accounting field it will take more 
contact hours between individual student and the faculty member after 
the basics have been mastered. For instance, a student might have a 
job in accounting and have some of the principles. Some kind of vali- 
dation test can be developed to give him credit for his experience. 
On the other hand, taxes and auditing, may take more faculty support 
than a contract in the social sciences or humanities. I think we have 
to be willing to put a lot of time in developing answers to these ques- 
tions. I don't see any difficulty, however, if we're willing to make 
the commitment. 

Can you tell us what your teaching load is in the New Jersey 
consortium? 

Nine hours which includes six hours of independent study. 
Right now that six hours means exactly twenty students. Each is work- 
ing in a situation in which he has developed his own program. There 
is a definite goal-setting contract system which each must go through. 
If they don't go through it, I don't accept them. 

How often do you meet with the twenty students? 
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A lot depends on the setting they are in. If they happen to 
be working in a clinical setup where they have an hour a week with dif- 
ferent professionals, I might get the logs they must keep and read 
them. I can read the logs and very easily keep track of what's going 
on. Generally we do not allow a student or intern to work by himself. 
He must work in a team. He must work in a context where he is not 
isolated. Otherwise, he is just surviving. He must also have access 
to materials and libraries. 

Axe students working in different disciplines or various areas 
of interest? 

There would be four or five different areas of interest in- 
volved. You never have a student in a single field. 

/ 

Doesn't that come back to what we discussed before? If you 
are a teacher of accounting acting as a mentor for fifteen students, 
you may have five in accounting, five in management, and five in psy- 
chology? 

I think the nature of contract work is that you have adjunct 
faculty in the site where your students are working. On a college cam- 
pus you do not work just by yourself with a student. You have suppor- 
tive services around—reading resources, other people and departments, 
etc. You recreate such a learning design in your contract system. In 
other words, you wouldn't admit a student in independent study just be- 
cause he was managing someone. There would have to be certain charac- 
teristics in that environment that you would consider educational. Are 
people available to act as adjunct professors? What facilities can be 
used in that environment to enhance learning? You would have to have 
the cooperation of the organization in which the student was doing his 
independent study. 

During a semester you have twenty interns or students with whom 
you have contact? 

In independent study I try to hold to that number because I 
find you can't go much further. That's my decision. 

Depending on the discipline you are in, might you be able to 
handle a hundred students? 

I doubt it. Even in terms of a campus class load of one hun- 
dred students, you would be overloading yourself. 

This concerns not only the faculty* I've just come from a 
meeting of the administrators. They are asking themselves: lf Why do 
academics fear the external learning program? 11 One of the things dis- 
cussed was how to get the faculty involved. Does the administration 
simply say, "You are going to teach in this external learning degree," 
or, do we give a faculty member a choice between the internal and ex- 
ternal degree? Do we make it part of his contract? Do we pay faculty 
on an overload basis? Certainly, this can't be done for nothing. No 
solutions came out of this discussion. We were just looking at some of 
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the questions. 



How does a teacher make this kind of commitment without any 
knowledge in terms of how the external degree functions? 

You are not alone with these concerns . The second question of 
concern to the administrators was: "How can the faculty member be more 
comfortable in his academic role?" What can the administration or some 
organization like the Cleveland Commission on Higher Education do to 
help those involved in this feel more comfortable? What support and 
direction can be given? Somehow, direction has to be given. It might 
be in workshops, sponsored by the Cleveland Commission, where Dyke, Ur- 
suline, and others who are interested might get together. It might be 
some kind of meeting where we discuss case problems of individuals. If 
a faculty member tries doing it alone, he will be outside the academic 
community. 

In very material terms, are you proceeding on the assumption 
that you have a multitude of students knocking on the door who are in- 
terested in getting a baccalaureate? 

Dr. Burns said this morning that little notices in the paper 
brought in seven hundred responses to the Ohio University Cleveland 
Office . 

Then we are proceeding on the assumption that with proper pub- 
licity there will be enough people attracted to the program and you 
will have something definitive to work with? 

At this point we ought to try to think of what the faculty 
would be willing to do. Let f s assume that* appropriate compensation can 
be worked out. What we are trying to find out is what the faculty thinks 
about innovative ways of approaching the external degree. 

I thought that one of the reasons we undertook independent study 
was to determine how we could help students achieve individual objec- 
tives not achievable in the regular catalogue courses. 

We more or less agreed to see what was going to happen. I don't 
think we ever anticipated one faculty member getting as many as seven- 
teen independent-study students in one trimester. I think that the in- 
dependent study load grew rapidly because we did not want to refuse any 
student who applied. 

Did students tend to sign up for independent study because a 
particular course wasn't offered, or because the particular time the 
course was offered was inconvenient to the student? Did the students 
choose independent study because they wanted to accomplish something 
of specific interest to them? 

We did it primarily to fill in for a course they needed and 
which was not being offered. We did have other students who enrolled 
in independent study in order to accomplish personal objectives. I 
just surveyed the faculty who conducted independent study courses this 
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past year. Ten faculty members responded. This group handled fifty- 
six independent study courses. One handled seventeen, one handled 
twelve, two handled eleven, and five handled one. These independent 
study projects were, in the main, more like case studies. They covered 
almost the same material they do in class. They just did it on their 
own, rather than working in a group. Undoubtedly from an administra- 
tive point of view, policy decisions about this will have to be made. 
I shudder every time a student asks about independent study, because 
he always ends up in the same person's office. They know who will say 
"yes" and who will say "no." In addition, there are bertain types of 
courses which don't lend themselves to independent study at this time. 
At the moment we try to confine this to senior students. We might have 
to change our thinking. 

The problem with independent study is you don't have a faculty 
member to contact. I would be willing to work with many different fac- 
ulty members in a department. If I am introduced to the faculty, I can 
meet with any one of them when I have a problem. Most people in inde- 
pendent study don't need a whole hour. 

That's an important point — this business about time. You have 
to develop a relationship with twenty individual people. 

Let's get rid of this number twenty for a moment. Individualized 
work is quite expensive to both the teacher and the student. The heart 
of our whole problem is: How we can achieve a really productive rela- 
tionship with another individual. It*s a costly thing. There are two 
things involved here. First of all, we have to accept the fact that not 
all faculty want that kind of relationship. The faculty member who 
doesn't want it should not be forced into it. There are many ways to 
be productive. But, there ought to be a higher premium than is now 
placed on the faculty member who is willing to do it. He is going to 
sacrifice time for writing and research simply by the nature of the in- 
volvement with the student. The other problem is how you finance this 
individual work and how you find the time to do it. At that point this 
becomes an individual problem which each faculty member must decide. I 
have dealt with faculty too long to know that people shouldn't be forced 
into molds they don't want. Seventeen students in independent study-- 
that's quite a load. 

If independent work— or what we really mean by individualized 
work— becomes too much to supervise, we may as well forget it. Because 
no one is satisfied. You are then overwhelmed by people who want indi- 
vidual attention. One year we took in too many interns in our New Jer- 
sey Center and our program fell apart. There comes a time when you just 
have to say, "I don't have the resources." The first thing you must do 
is make the student go through a series of planned steps on goal setting, 
listing of resources, setting up criteria, etc. A student who can't do 
that shouldn't be permitted to do independent study. Now that can be 
institutionalized because in such a process he becomes "self -directed' 1 
and capable of following out agreed upon learning procedures. 

The next part is the sustained monitoring and involvement with 
that student. Part of that you can do yourself. If that student is 
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doing field work, however, you must have some adjunct help. One of the 
best adjunct staff I had was a ward heeler up in Hoboken. He really 
knew politics. You don'vt limit yourself. The idea that you can only 
have adjunct people who have formal academic credentials, I think, is 
going out the window. You have tremendous resources out in your commu- 
nity. In Cleveland, for instance, there are the people at the Karamu 
House. I understand that only recently students have been permitted to 
go there and study for academic credit. That's a good trend. The adj- 
unct faculty is there. How are these problems handled in the New Jersey 
situation? The college I f m in simply does not have the resources. It 
doesn't have deep penetration into the community. We go to the New 
Jersey consortium when we need help. What Bill LaTouche and others do 
who have this tremendous penetration into the community is follow defi- 
nite procedures: The student prepares a statement. He has to write out 
things like "Who am I?" If the student can't write, he can put it on 
tape, or a special interviewer may be assigned to him. That whole prepa- 
ration of the student is essential. I think that the registration of 
the student for independent study without adequate preparation results 
in confusion. The selection of the adjunct faculty may be from organi- 
zations willing to devote part of their staff energy and time to being 
a teacher for you. You must develop a field staff. As an example, one 
academic department I am working with consists of three people. They 
have hired three half-time persons from organizations with whom they 
work. They also have fifteen resource people who can be called upon 
for short periods of time. For example, if a student has a particular 
problem he might go to one of these fifteen people who would work with 
him for an assigned period of time. That person is paid an honorarium. 

You are saying the money for this comes from the fact that you 
are able to attract more independent study people? 

I T m saying money is there by redistribution. It comes from the 
tuition that the students pay. Instead of hirinc six full-time faculty, 
however, you hire three full-time faculty and the rest are resource peo- 
ple. A greater diversity in faculty enables the institution to respond 
to a greater number of individual differences. It doesn't commit a 
year's budget to six full-time people. It commits a year's budget to 
three full-time people, three part-time people who are practitioners in 
the field. The rest of the budget is for resource people. 

I hope the Dyke faculty will have many more meetings. Let's 
continue to think about how far the faculty is willing to 90 in creating 
optional learning environments and an external degree. 




^ Ursuline College 

Sister Michael Francis 
Discission Leader . 



Possibly for our discussion we might look at the four facets of 
admission, teaching, student assessment, certification, and pool our 
present knowledge about existing practices. Can anyone make any comment 
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about what our present admission practice is? 

I can speak for the adults. I do have a woman who has applied. 
She has taken the GED. She is the first one I've had with the GED. 
She has also taken College Level Examinations. If she is admitted, 
there are certain cut-off scores we will accept. She will be given 
advanced standing. She won't have to come in as a freshman. She will 
come in as a person who has the equivalent of whatever number of 
credits we will accept for her General Examination scores. We also 
have admitted a few people who have graduated from the Cleveland Board 
of Education's Adult Education Center rather than from the traditional 
high school. In the past, either the GED or the Adult Education Diplo- 
ma has been required for admission. If you r;et down to the level of 
immediate graduation from high school and immediate entrance into col- 
lege, there have been even stricter criteria, such as the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) scores. But a lot of that is changing because of 
the climate of today. 

What about experience? What if I have twenty years of experi- 
ence in some field. Would I be admitted? 

You would be admitted as an incoming freshman. Now it depends 
on the department. The departments are just beginning to work out ways 
to evaluate prior experience. The music department has been able to 
test people and to give credit more often than any other department has. 

Is that because it's a specific skill? 

Yes. Other departments are going to have more trouble trying 
to do this. You could give a test. You could have interviews. I am 
sure that there are other ways we could think of to do this . 

It seems to me that the little reading I've done in this field 
--that there is less concern over this business of testing. They seem 
to be used more for. diagnosis now than they were five or six years ago. 
Admission policies are changing everywhere. 

In line with what you said, I heard two students from Dyke dis- 
cussing CLEP. I'm not familiar with it. They were saying that they 
found these were very difficult tests. They thought the person who 
could take the instructor's examination for a course would be better 
tested than through CLEP. 

CLEP has two kinds of tests. The general testing program covers 
the humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences. Others cover 
specific subjects in depth. The colleges then may use national norms 
to evaluate the student. Some colleges use the sophomore norms that 
were developed in 1963; we use the somewhat higher senior norms for 1966. 
We have one woman who did her whole freshman year with the CLlEP general 
program. She finished a second year at a community college in the East, 
moved to Cleveland and came into our school as a junior last year. One 
girl has taken the special subject matter test in psychology. In her 
experience, this was extremely difficult . 
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As a means of faculty xnservice training, in an effort to help 
us get a better understanding of CLEP, could we each pick one to take 
so we would know what the test is like? 



That is worth exploring. Cleveland State is the center in 
Cleveland right now for the administration of CLEP. It may be a possi- 
bility that they would send copies to institutions and let the faculty 
take a look at them. I do have a booklet that has some of the sample 
questions. They are difficult. 

I think it would be worth the investment. If a student came 
into our department having taken a CLEP, we'd better understand what 
she knew. 
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When you take the general test in social sciences, for instance, 
they recommend that you do not assign a course number as equivalent. 
It's broad background that's being measured. You might take a specific 
test in, for example, Western Civilization. Then you might like to see 
how that compares with your test. 

Are you saying that at the moment people are admitted solely on 
the basis of some type of a test score? 

No. CLEP is concerned with awarding college credit. How much 
cred.it you assign for completion of an examination. 

I'm suspicious of ttests, particularly in my area of history. 
When you are dealing with, let's say a foreign language, you must master 
the grammar and the vocabulary. It seems relatively easy to test for 
that, whereas with history, as time goes on, you are going to forget 
dates and maybe personalities. Hopefully, that is not what we are try- 
ing to get at in a history course. We are rather concerned with appre- 
ciation for broad trends. How do you test for something like that? 

I think you must look at some of the examinations to get an 
understanding of how they are set up. 

How far are our faculty willing to go with innovation? Can 
anyone sugcest something we've done that is innovative? 

I appreciate the independent study I am doing which allows me 
to work with Mrs. . I'm going to be learning, too. We have 

planned a course in the Sociology of Art. For the sociology student, 

this will be an ultra-specialized thing. Mrs. ^ is really 

interested in how social patterns influence art forms and how art in 
turn influences social patterns. I think it will be delightful* It 
will be a lot easier to explore it with another person than to try to 
set up a, lecture course on my own. 
•\ 

Do all of our departments have course numbers for independent 
study? I know we do in history. Does every department have this? 

Well, some departments started it. Then gradually somebody 
else would come along— it .wasn't in the catalogue — they wanted to do 
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it— -so it was gradually added. 



I would like to hear a student's reactions. One of the stu- 
dents here has done independent study. She hears the students talk 
about it, I'm sure. 

One of the things I experienced while I was doing my indepen- • 
dent study is that students take it as an easy out. I think it's up 
to the student to take the responsibility to get the work done. On th<2 
other hand, it's up to the faculty member to help the student feel that 
he really should keep working and not act like he doesn't care. This 

is one feeling I had with Father I didn't imagine that he 

was going to "beat" me if I walked in and didn't know a thing. But, I 
felt that I must work hard to repay him for his time to work. I do 
feel it is a very worthwhile experience for any student who is moti- 
vated to do it. I think faculty members should be aware that very often 
students take independent study, thinking it is an easy way out. 

What happens in these situations, do you know? Is it a matter 
of the instructor not following up? Or don't you know where it breaks 
down? 

I don't know where it breaks down. It's possible that enough 
students believe that they can go in and make it sound as though they 
are working when they speak with the faculty advisors. 

I know of one instance where ! an individual got a "D" in inde- 
pendent study and was shocked. 

I guess my whole philosophy is against that kind of thing — a 
student going through an experience and then getting an "F" for some- 
thing that could have been very worthwhile— I don't know enough about 
working with students at this level, but it would seem to me that that 
student had a contract such as I envision—you know, like these IP's 
(Individually Programmed Instruction) that we do with youngsters in the 
elementary school. If that student at the college level had been able 
to set up a contract, or had stated very clearly what he would be do- 
ing and what the tasks were to be accomplished, ... 

I think we need greater sophistication in spelling out objec- 
tives. But there is a contract form that is signed when a student 
undertakes independent study. I think when it breaks down really— it 
is the responsibility of the faculty member. 

I'd like to be explicit, if I may- One student told me that 
she had done practically nothing in a psychology course. The teacher 
felt it was her responsibility to decide how much she wanted to invest 
in it. 

I think that is wrong. That sets the expectations. There has 
to be a clear understanding of what is expected. You can leave it up 
to the student to decide what she wants to learn, but you must help set 
the goals and be prepared to measure what she wants to learn. 
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In relation to ths external degree program, it seems to me 
certain research skills would be abolutely essential before anyone 
could undertake any type of external learning even at the most funda- 
mental level, I was wondering if an orientation wasn't necessary be- 
fore launching such an operation. It seems to me that would be abso- 
lutely essential. Every student should have certain research skills 
regardless of the field they intend to work in. 

When we first had independent studies, there were very few 
people interested. It was very carefully controlled. The professor 
taking a student for independent stiidy had a very definite idea of 
what that student ' s ability was. I think as people are demanding this 
in greater numbers, the instructor may not know them as well. I had a 
funny experience. A woman wanted to register in January for Continuing 
Education because she understood we had independent study programs. 
She wanted to sign up for independent study because she was going to 
be gone to the Bahamas for two weeks. After that she planned to meet 
with the professor. Then she was going away for another four weeks. 
I said I was sorry. No one was admitted to independent study until 
he was registered in the College for at least a semester. Even then 
it would have to be a well-qualified person. The student has to kncnv 
the faculty person and he has to know the student. I think that what 
you both have pointed out is that the faculty does not always know the 
student. 

Are there any other stated prerequisites for independent study? 

It should be in your field of concentration, but it doesn't have 
to be if you have permission from two department chairmen. 

I question the ability of some students to handle research if 
they have no background. Let's say a student hasn't taken a single 
course in history and decides he wants to do independent study in his- 
tory. That would be madness. 

Unless it is an adult whose life experience had prepared him 
for this. What we really need is to get all the faculty to sit down 
with some students who have done this and hash the whole thing out. 
Those that have been satisfied and those that have not been satisfied. 

What did you do in your independent study project? 

I did a study on Episcopal Christology. I'm an Episcopalian, 1 
and I wanted^ to learn more about my own religion. I thought at my age 
i I should know something. I learned quite a bit about general theology 
in doing it. It was an extremely rewarding experience. If there is 
something a student would care to pursue in great depth and is so 
specialized that it wouldn't be covered in a class, he should consider 
doing independent study. It exposes you to all kinds of different areas. 

In other words, you had a commitment. You were really interested. 
The only way I can see that you get these losers in independent study is 
if they don't have any commitment. Somehow the faculty should try and 
pick this up. 
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We might consider the requirement of two recommendations from 
faculty members who have taught the student. 



I think I like that type of an approach much better than the 
other possibility you mentioned of looking at the student's IQ scores. 
I personally would rather have an evaluation of another teacher and not 
see IQ scores. 

I would like to draw attention to a value that I found in inde- 
pendent study. A student who transferred to Ursuline from the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati has a social work background which in our terms is 
lopsided. She knows much more about the health aspects of social work 
than we because she concentrated in community health. She lacks such 
basic things as the history of social work. I am doing independent 
study with her because I can gear it to what she needs to know. 

That's an interesting example— closing the gap without forcing 
her to go through three or four courses. 

It would not be wise to have her take the courses in our cata- 
logue which she hasn't had when she's had more than the equivalent in 
some areas. This way, I can recognize what she has done and fill in 
the gaps. 

What are some of the other things we have expressed a willing- 
ness to do besides independent study. Will you tell us about your final 
ex^jn options? 

In Perspectives in Sociology, I gave three options: They could 
do a written final. In that case there would be ten questions presented 
from the ten areas we covered. They could pick six questions and write 
a short essay on each question. Or, they could take a standardized test 
consisting of multiple choice and true-false questions. Thirdly, they 
could elect an oral exam. Well, eighty per cent of the class picked 
the oral exam. I was astounded because I thought they would realize 
that it would be much harder. I spent almost an hour with each student 
taking an oral. Generally speaking, they asked themselves very hard 
questions, very advanced theoretical questions that I had in graduate 
school. I would be sitting there amazed as they would go on explaining, 
"I read this." "I read that." They would develop it all very care- 
fully. I was just sitting there thinking I was doing a Ph.D. oral exam. 
It was very interesting and I learned a lot of things from the students. 

That was a marvelous strategy, because you talk about letting 
people function in their own learning style. That's certainly an oppor- 
tunity • 

Did you have a plan for evaluation? Did they know it? 

I told them I would give them ten areas. I would expect them 
to develop at least one point very thoroughly. That didn't turn out to 
be quite enough, so I had to evaluate them as I went along. The first 
person who took the exam said she worked twice as hard. She had the 
longest exam and she asked the most complicated questions. So I found 
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I couldn't evaluate students comparatively. What I ended up doing was 
trying to determine how far the person had come along and what they 
were telling me they had learned from the course. One person never 
said anything in class. As far as I knew she never got a thing out of 
it. Never had a question! Her feedback was marvelous. So there was 
no relationship in terms of where I thought she was and where she 
really was. She got a good grade on the final because she was showing 
me all the things she got out of it and how she had put it together in 
many different areas. 

We had a course related to the Freshman Future Program called, 
"The World We Want: Science, Technology, and Human Values." It was 
made up of a variety of people and we had many different views expressed 
throughout the course. There were no exams, but they had to do read- 
ings and present eight papers giving their reactions to what they learned 
from the readings. We talked about such things as the energy crises, 
pollution, population, and the relationships among them. They had a 
final oral exam in which two of us examined the students. 

We accepted this as a non-lab course to satisfy a science re- 
quirement. The women thought this was great. For a woman to have to 
come in and dissect frogs or go through a whole list of chemical experi- 
ments doesn't make sense. She wants to take those things which concern 
her and about which she must talk when she meets people. One woman 
said that for the first time in her life she could talk intelligently 
about pollution. 

I found in teaching science fiction that many of the things 
you were saying about your "Science, Technology, and Human Values" 
course had a carry over. We didn v t have an exam, but each person did 
a project. I found it much more stimulating than correcting exams. 
They did some very imaginative and interesting projects. 

Another problem that was touched on this morning was that of 
licensure, I think this is causing us a little problem with the Ameri- 
can Dietetics Association. I gather they are now changing the require- 
ments • 

They are revamping the program. They will keep many of the 
professional courses that they had. But it is going to be increasingly 
difficult for a small college to meet their demands. It's a shame. If 
you look around the City of Cleveland and pick out the Ursuline gradu- 
ates who have set up and have been the heads of dietary programs in 
hospitals, it's really striking. 

Are educational institutions at the mercy of the licensing 
agencies? 

A registered dietician must have an internship beyond her un- 
dergraduate degree. She must do field work, the ADA decides who can 
go which place. You apply just as you might for student teaching, ex- 
cept that you can list three hospitals. If you don't get into them, 
it's just too bad. You must submit all your papers to ADA. 
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The trouble with dietetics is that there are so many things 
which require prerequisites. 

They have to take such things as economics, accounting, and 
personnel management. They must have organic chemistry, biochemistry, 
and bacteriology. In order to take bacteriology you must have had 
basic biology and organic. The gamut of courses is unbelievable. 

Dr. Houle mentioned that some people question accrediting 
agencies because they look so much at the process. What we should do 
is look at the product. That's what I f m saying. We have people whfc> 
are doing tremendous jobs in great hospitals. They have done very 
well in their internships. Yet, we cannot afford to include every- 
thing they are adding. Perhaps they have all the students they can 
handle and the small liberal arts college will be cut out. 

Could we think of some areas we would like to experiment with, 
or some program that we think might be useful to inauguarate? 

I f d like to see a short-term foreign experience, for instance, 
at Easter. If you go at certain times of the year you get a tremen- 
dous decrease in the cost of the trip. St. Joseph's College in Brook- 
lyn has a ten-day trip during the semester which costs $500 and in- 
cludes everything. The students receive three hours of credit for 
study projects • 

One of the professors at Dyke College mentioned an intensive 
summer experience they are planning. A very concentrated ten-day 
course which will give nine hours of credit. 

I would like to see study abroad for our students majoring in 
language become a requirement in our curriculum. If not that, at least 
some structured opportunity for students to get together to talk nothing 
but the language for a summer or two. 

How much advanced standing do you think the student should be 
allowed by examination or independent study? 

Do you think that we should try to work toward a definition of 
that? I think it should be flexible. I think that should be left to 
the discretion of the department. For example, we say that we will 
accept a maximum of thirty-two semester hours of credit in CLEP exami- 
nations. If you came in with thirty-two credits in general testing 
and you went on and wanted to take a CLEP exam in psychology, I don't 
think we would say you can't add three more. 

Let's say you have twenty-five people who would like to com- 
plete ninety semester hours by independent study methods, wouldn't you 
have to augment the faculty, or certainly give a large increase in 
salary? Could we get some equivalent? For instance, so many indepen- 
dent study courses would be similar to teaching a three credit hour 
course. 



Is anything being done like this that you are aware of— any 



equivalencies ? 



I don't know that we have established an equivalency. It 
seems that Dr. had about twelve people doing independent 

studies while he was teaching nine hours, and serving as the Chair- 
man of his department. When you get into external learning programs, 
you really have a financial problem. In independent study you're 
using your own faculty; in external learning you're using adjunct pro- 
fessors or community resource people who expect a salary. You might 
find a dedicated faculty person who will say, "Oh, yes, I'll add it 
without any compensation. 11 If you send them out into the field, accord- 
ing to the Ohio University formula, ninety per cent of the tuition goes 
to that professor. If you paid $150 for a course, ninety per cent of 
that would go to the person teaching the course. They are considering 
changing this formula. 

What happens if you allow a student to do a large percentage 
of the college work in an extended learning program with people out- 
side the college? How can you support that financially? 

Cleveland State calls them Field Instructors. Since they can- 
not pay them a salary because they cannot wangle that out of the ad- 
ministration, they give them a certificate at the end of the year. 

I hate to be cruel, but that wouldn't cut any ice with me if 
I had spent ninety hours preparing a student and you gave me a certi- 
ficate. 

The other arrangement was that if some of the Field Instructors 
had courses they wanted, they could take these in whatever area they 
wanted without paying tuition. 

I believe our time is about up. We have touched upon admission, 
teaching, student assessment, certification, and licensure. Much more 
needs to be discussed during the year in faculty meetings. But at least 
we know what is going on now and what problems we will need to consider 
as we move along. 



Joint Discussion 
Dyke-Ursuline 

Orrie S. Paller and Sister Rose Angela 
Discussion Leaders 



From the student's viewpoint, I think it would be worthwhile to 
combine our faculties. We talked about the arts and humanities. Closer 
cooperation with Ursuline would give Dyke students a much broader se- 
lection of courses than they now have. This could be vpry attractive to 
the student from out of state as it would give him a chance to be ex- 
posed to two college atmospheres and two different environments. 

Students of Dyke and Ursuline should be able to enroll in inde- 
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pendent study projects at either institution. Bach institution has 
faculty and resources to offer which the other doesn't. You may be 
able to set up your objectives and then carry out your individualized 
study plan at the college which can help you the most. Maybe you don't 
have to be on campus more than two or three times a semester. 

As a student, I always start at the bottom to get things accom- 
plished. I never go to the top. I discuss it with the instructor and 
we work things out, and then present them for approval. I think the 
best and easiest way to get things done is through the instructor. 

In thinking about independent study and how we can call upon 
each other's resources, it seems to me our libraries borrow from one 
another. Why can't we make the same kind of arrangements with our 
faculty resources? 

What I'd like to see is better use of student resources. If a 
student were proficient in algebra or some other area, he could become 
a tutor at the other institution. At Dyke there are some areas where 
we need help. Math is one of our biggest problems. Our students are 
not proficient in math. When they get to algebra they need extra help. 
Whoever needs the tutorial services could get in touch with the instruc- 
tor and make an appointment with a tutor. He will know that the person 
will be there at a specific time to work with him. It also gives the 
student a feeling that he is involved. Let's utilize everybody at this 
point. Dyke students could provide assistance, for instance, to home 
economics students in management, marketing, accounting, etc. 

Could they get teaching credit for that? 

We have never thought about it. Perhaps we could look into this. 
Dr. McCracken made one great point in one of our meetings. If the stu- 
dents are doing this type of work, why can't they receive credit in Edu- 
cation? What's the difference between teaching in a high school or 
actually being deeply involved in tutoring? 

I should point out that they're doing this at Akron University. 
One man did get credit in Education for tutoring. 

May I ask a question about the humanities? Do you do anything 
in dramatics? 



We have a little theatre which seats 125 people. It has all the 
equipment necessary to produce a play. They have a children's theatre 
and some creative dramatics. 

It might be very nice to involve some of the Dyke students in 
dramatics--possibly in a contract learning situation where they might 
achieve some learning objectives and receive college credit. This is 
another example where one of the two schools could enrich the other 1 s 
offerings. 

Art is another possibility. We also have a problem with adver- 
tising art. Then, of course, there is science. We have no laboratory 
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sciences other than a few specific things that axe in our medical 
secretary program. Perhaps learning contracts could be developed in 
these areas. 

The thrust of this conference is on external learning. What 
can we do in cooperating on external learning— whether it be a degree 
or other innovative approaches to learning? 

I think we have helped. We have explored end gained ideas of 
areas in which you may be able to do independent s udy and how the 
colleges might cooperate in the classroom or outside of it. I think 
we examined the utilization of faculty and students within and between 
Dyke and Ursuline. These are possibilities that have never been dis- 
cussed or thought about before this conference. I think the external 
degree has had everybody's attention directed to it. If nothing else, 
we will give deep consideration to all of these matters during the 
next few months. 

This is the first time I think our faculties have ever met 
face to face, which is vitally important. I know from my own experi- 
ence in teaching a late afternoon course out here, it was a very lonely 
feeling. I walked in a half -hour early. Maybe a student would come in 
but most of the time he wouldn't. I didn't know anybody. There is a 
feeling of being isolated. I think we should look forward to more of 
these face-to-face meetings so we can discuss the problems we have in 
common and possibly arrive at some solutions. 

Maybe we could think of an example of ways in which our insti- 
tutions could cooperate in educating adult students. For instance, if 
we had an adult student who was employed, had a family, and can't work 
out a program with us, maybe we can arrange independent study with Dyke 
faculty. We might be able to do a similar thing at Ursuline in the 
areas of the humanities and social sciences. The student could work 
out a contract for business courses downtown and one for humanities at 
Ursuline. 

Do you ever get the feeling when teaching an independent study 
course, "How do I go about it?" "How do I go about building one up?" 
We could ask the Cleveland Commission on Higher Education to give us 
some input to help us learn how to structure independent study. What 
kind of criteria do we use? How do we go about setting up this kind 
of thing? How do we use each other's resources? What arrangements 
need to be made if a student wants to go to Ursuline to talk about an 
independent study project? 

Could we develop units? Let's say that in some given program 
we divide it into four units with two teachers from Ursuline, each tak- 
ing one, and two teachers from Dyke, each taking one. No one faculty 
member would be entirely responsible for the entire program, but each 
person would take the area in which he is most proficient. Could learn- 
ing contracts be developed in this way? 

Would periodic joint faculty meetings be advantageous within the 
next year? Maybe by the end of this conference we might begin to know a 
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little more about how we could cooperate. Do you feel there would be 
benefits from joint faculty meetings of this group, invited friends, 
and students? We wouldn't want it to be so large that it would be un- 
wieldly but we don't *:now the resources of the other institution well 
enough to say, "We could do this," or "We would want to do that," This 
is where the Cleveland Commission could help us by providing or en- 
couraging resource people to set this up. 

We should also bring in visiting experts occasionally as the 
faculty uncovers areas that they want to know more about, I was amazed 
at the tremendous interest in getting to know one another. That is the 
first step and often the biggest, 

I think it is fair to assume that both faculties are interested 
in pursuing the external degree program and other innovative approaches 
to learning. Dyke College seems more highly committed to the external 
degree than Ursuline at this particular moment. Faculty, students, and 
administrators who are present from Ursuline College, however, seem pre- 
disposed to exploring the external degree over the next several months 
to determine if it can or should be incorporated into their institution. 
Both institutions are already deeply involved in increasing the number 
of creative learning options for students enrolled in their internal de- 
gree programs. Finally, both institutions look forward to the Cleveland 
Commission on Higher Education providing them with the stimulation and 
resources necessary to move further with their plans. 
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Introduction 



Mr. Nyquist will carry forth our exploration of the external 
degree and other optional learning environments by sharing his ex- 
perience with us. He will examine the demand for new learning op- 
tions in relation to the status of higher education throughout the 
country with particular reference to the State of New York. 

Optional Learning Environments 
or 

What Have We Learned from H. G. Wells ? 
Ewald B. Nyquist 



I am pleased to be with you this evening for two reasons. The 
first is that, in my life, a day away from New York is like a month in 
the country. 

Secondly, my favorite topic for thought and discussion is the 
reform of education at all levels, elementary, secondary, and post- 
secondary. I am reminded of a short story by William Saroyan entitled: 
"The Man Whose Wife's Hair Was Too Long But Whose Understanding of 
Music Was Too Short." In this story, the husband is playing a cello 
and he plays only the same note over and over and over again. His 
wife, going out of her mind and not being able to stand it any longer, 
asks her husband, plaintively, "Why do you play the same note over and 
over and over again? Other cellists play different notes." To which 
her husband responded: "Other cellists play different notes because 
they are trying to find the right one. I've found mine." 

So, I return this evening to a single note which I found early 
and which I have played many times, while, parenthetically, some other 
people in education are still looking for theirs. 

Hopefully, you will not receive my remarks this evening in the 
fashion of the little middle-aged lady who went to a women's clothing 
store and bought what she thought was a pair of pantyhose. (You know 
it's a new day when you overhear one secretary saying to another secre- 
tary: "My gosh, I just wore a hole in the seat of my stockings. 11 ) Any- 
way, this particular lady came back to the store the next day, irate, 
and demanding her money back from the manager. Said he, "Don't they 
come up to your expectations?" "Come up to my expectations!" exclaimed 
the lady, "why they don't even come up to my knees." 

Well, hopefully, these remarks will come up to your knees at 
least, if not your expectations. 

i ■ 

So I'm delighted to be with you tonight to discuss an idea 
which is literally sweeping the country— a notion commonly called the 
External Degree. I know you and your colleagues have a keen interest 
in this' new approach to postsecondary education in the United States. 




I say "new" approach because it's the first time so many American 
educational agencies and institutions have gone on record as being 
in favor of it. But as more than one person has observed, it f s really 
an old idea whose time has come. Or, as a few others lament, it T s a 
bad idea whose time has come and it is doomed to success. 

My one fear, however, is that the idea will founder in programs 
having only a surface validity. Some attempts at reform are trivial 
and remind me of what Robert Hutchins once said: "I hear Harvard is 
making its diplomas larger or smaller. I have forgotten which. This 
is a step in the right direction." 

And then, of course, there is always the hazard of confronting 
two different types of faculty. The first is so open-minded that his 
brains fall out. Anything goes. The second is what I call an Inverted 
Macabre, you know, someone who sits around waiting for something to 
turn down. 

Well, the time has come for changes that are more than cosmetic. 
find I would like to spend just a few minutes providing the rationale and 
justification for nontraditional studies. Reform makes no sense unless 
there's a reason for it. 

The biggest problem for education at all levels is to restore 
the confidence of the people in education. Are we not strangers in 
paradox? The more good we do, the more students we educate, the more 
criticism we receive and the more unloving our critics become. This is 
Nyquist's Third Law of Inverse Reciprocity: Never leave any good turn 
uns toned. 

In these days of liberated rhetoric, love seems to be the only 
really taboo four-letter word, and everybody seems to go to bed angry 
at night. If Moses came down from Mt. Sinai today, the two tablets he 
would probably be carrying would be aspirin. I know in New York I am 
often reminded of H. L. Mencken's definition of a Puritan: he is a 
person who has a sinking feeling that somebody, somewhere is having 
some fun. 

There is another aspect to this paradox. Our Society's belief 
in the value of education, as measured by many yardsticks, remains 
stronger than ever. The general belief persists that it is better to 
be informed than ignorant, that society's problems can best be solved 
through enlightened discourse, and that the satisfaction of each in- 
dividual's quest for knowledge and understanding, and the desire to 
learn to his or her fullest capacity, are basic values of our society. 

I certainly continue to believe, as I'm sure you do, that the 
key to dispelling the clouds and the storms is education and a more en- 
lightened society. I refuse to believe that the more people know, the 
less they are able to solve their problems, or the less they will come 
to value and support education, or the less able they will be to live 
sensitive, creative, and humane lives. 

In short, education is a kind of manna for all seasons. 
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But, as Sidney Marland recently observed, the American public 
is becoming increasingly reluctant to contribute more dollars to edu- 
cation on the basis of faith alone. For example, he notes, less than 
half of the elementary and secondary school bond referendums gained 
approval last year, compared with nearly eighty per cent in 1965. In 
a survey , conducted in April of 1972, fifty-six per cent of the adults 
sampled said they would vote against raising taxes if the local public 
schools said they needed much more money. And in a Harris poll taken 
last October, only thirty-one per cent of the respondents expressed a 
great deal of confidence in education. 

Well, there's no doubt about it, never have so many institutions 
felt the fiscal pain they do now. Education is no longer a money- 
splendored thing. The taxpayers are trying t6 find a cheaper way of 
making educational history, and among legislatures there is a mutiny of 
the bountiful. Fiscal fitness is the curriculum everywhere. And Presi- 
dent Nixon's rich rhetoric about the importance of education is not 
matched by his budgeting practices. I am reminded of what Tallulah 
Bankhead once said after meeting Alexander Wollcott for the first time: 
There is less here than meets the eye. 

And yet, as Marland concludes, "it is not the loss of the 
revenues due to defeated referendums that is at issue here; rather it 
is the reasoning that appears to lie behind those defeats, and behind 
those who repeat un-examined denunciations of higher education as well." 

There are, of course, valid criticisms of our schools and col- 
leges. We are not infallible, and one of our troubles is that we have 
oversold education, that we have too often raised expectations too high 
and promised too much. Having said this, however, I am far from satis- 
fied that the public has acknowledged or even understands the impressive 
record of accomplishment that our schools and colleges have achieved, 
especially in the last fifteen years. 

I won't recount that record tonight. But I am convinced that 
education is experiencing both a finiancial dilemma and an educational 
dilemma that are interrelated and could be expressed along these lines: 

' Almost nowhere have parents or taxpayers asked us to run our 
schools and colleges on less dollars than in the past. What they have 
been resisting is ; giving us more dollars. Of course, with rising costs, 
the same dollars buy less program so that, in effect, being asked to 
get along with what we have is being asked to do less. But I doubt 
that the public sees it quite that way. Rather, I wonder whether people 
are saying to us, "if all you can do is what you have been doing, I am 
willing to pay for that as I have in the past. But I am not convinced 
that I want to buy still more of what I have been getting. The extra 
dollars that you educators have been getting recently don't seem to be 
buying as much value as the dollars you used to build up our present 
system. If you cannot show me that I am getting more for my dollars 
than drugs, dropouts, and discontent, then I am not going to give you 
one nickel more." 



What such an attitude suggests to me is this: . we need to reform 
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to get money, not to get money in order to -eform. Lest I be mis- 
interpreted, let me say immediately that education needs more money 
now, whether reform takes place or not. But my thesis is that while 
we need more money than we have been getting, we will not get as much 
as we want until reform becomes more uniform. Our intellectual es- 
tates have become viewed as public utilities and are experiencing all 
the pains associated with consumer interests. 

We have gone from a period of unprecedented growth for higher 
education during the 1960's, a period which could be characterized as 
one of butter-tub affluence,, into a time of financial retrenchment 
accompanied by deep uncertainty about the purposes of education. Un- 
less we are certain about what we should be doing now and in the future 
and know how to go about effecting meaningful change, we will be reach- 
ing the point of marginal return on an increased investment in tradi- 
tional education. 

Toynbee has pointed out that rigid societies are the dead or 
dying societies. And so it is with colleges and universities. Sir 
Eric Ashby has said that "orthodoxy is celibate; it breeds no fresh 
ideas; unless tradition is continually reexamined, it becomes oppres- 
sive. 11 Well, there are academic institutions which are rusting in 
peace. Presidential rhetoric often reminds me of the warrior monuments 
in Washington, D.C.: the posture is heroic, the sword is held high, 
but, alas, the movement is nil. 

Money, of course,, is not the only argument for change, although 
some colleges and universities are discovering that one of the most in- 
novative agents around is the threat of going out of business* My own 
feeling is that, in the future, only those private colleges which offer 
some unique program or serve some special clientele better than their 
public counterparts will survive. 

Striking out in new directions, and especially so when most 
institutions are faced with financial retrenchment, is not easy. 
Higher institutions, by nature, are conservative. They are reactive 
and" contemplative, rather than innovative and action-oriented. But 
higher education and many of its cherished academic customs and be- 
liefs have undergone a process of public desanctif ication in recent 
years. Institutions can no longer proceed in an open-ended fashion 
toward an unlimited number of, perceived traditional options. 

Ernest Boyer, Chancellor of the State University of New York, 
recently observed that higher education has all too often met the need 
for diversity in its programs with a glacial response. 

While one variable equation--the student to be served — has 
changed enormously, we've left most of the other variables 
relatively intact. Lacking both far-sighted research about 
our own enterprise and its constituencies and a proper flex- 
ibility, we have too often merely imitated one another's 
academic styles in cookie-cutter fashion, providing the Ameri- 
can public with a remarkably large increase in higher educa- 
tion but an amazingly small increase in educational choice. 
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But all colleges and universities should be engaged in aca- 
demic reform for many reasons. Students coming out of American high 
schools today are better informed and more sophisticated than in any 
previous generation. They have started formal schooling at an earlier 
age, have spent more days in the classroom at each grade level, have 
taken more advanced high school courses and have become more knowledge- 
able by virtue of such outside influences as television and travel. 
As James Coleman has observed: "The emergence of electronic methods 
of communication such as television has shifted the balance between 
direct and vicarious experience for all of us, and it has done so most 
strongly for the young. Instead of information poverty they now con- 
front information richness." 

Innocence has a pretty short run in the nursery nowadays, and 
I am reminded of a cute story about the father who sends his son down 
to the basement with the request that he bring back a screwdriver. The 
son returns and says: "I found the vodka, but I couldn't find the 
orange juice." 

Additionally, the new breed of young people have higher expec- 
tations about the quality of human life. According to a Fortune maga- 
zine study, a solid majority of college students identified "bringing 
about needed change in society" as the definition of. success reflecting 
their personal values. 

We also know that increasingly sophisticated skills are needed 
for the new kinds of jobs that will be created in our knowledge- 
dependent society, a society which probably can be characterized as 
being "technetronic" just as fairly as some people would like to label 
it "Consciousness III." 

Unfortunately, our present educational structure does not re- 
flect the changing learning needs of people and society. Rather, it 
is predicated on a number of myths; that the school or college is the 
exclusive plv-ce of education; that youth is the exclusive age of learn- 
ing; that knowledge flows exclusively from the teacher J that education 
is properly measured by the accumulation of courses and credits; that 
there is a rhythm or pattern cf intellectual curiosity or social maturity 
common to all; that education must be experienced in unbroken sequences 
of twelve to sixteen years; that it is dangerous or counterproductive 
to mix young and old people in the same classrooms; that there is little 
overlap between educational levels, secondary school, undergraduate 
college and graduate study; that all college programs have to be of two 
or four years 1 duration; that prolonged adolescence is a good thing and 
that the more education you get before working is even better; that de- 
grees and diplomas are the only indicators of talent and competence and 
the only instruments by which upward social and economic mobility may 
be acquired; that not everybody can learn; and that admission to college 
can best be determined by such quantitative criteria as high school 
grades and College Board scores. 

Well, these myths don f t hold up under close scrutiny. As Bob 
Dylan's song title say*, "The Times They Are A-Changin 1 1 " To which I 
would add my own aphorism that says sacred cows make good hamburger. 
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What is needed today is a more flexible and open system of 
education with increased opportunity for people to participate in any 
program at any level at which they are capable of performing and at 
their own pace. We need, too, more honorable forms of educational 
entry, exit, and reentry, and more socially approved channels for inter 
rupting and resuming education that will permit both young and older 
students to work in and out of an educational setting as their inter- 
ests and circumstances dictate. 

This is the basis for the creation of the external degree, 
which I see as one important part of the necessary new flexibility/ 
which is gaining growing support. 

Last fall, in an address to the first recipients of the Re- 
gents External Degree in New York State, Alan Pifer described how this 
innovative program will help open up all of higher education: 

Perhaps it will help to reestablish the idea that higher 
learning is not a set body of knowledge to be dished out, 
even force fed, to a passive or resistant post-adolescent 
creature known as the student, but is the development of 
a refined capacity for thought, expression and sensitivity 
and, as such, is something to be discovered and used by 
individuals of all ages to make their lives more interest- 
ing and enjoyable, more purposeful and more rewarding to 
themselves and society at large. 

It is of the greatest importance that the external degree 
be sought and given with this concept in mind. It should, 
in the end, be evidence that the recipient's mind, rather 
than just being furnished with some useful body of informa- 
tion deemed to have an economic, vocational value, has 
actually been forged to a point where it has acquired a 
self-sustaining capacity and desire for lifelong learning. 
Otherwise, the external degree will rightly be regarded as 
no more than further Evidence of "credentialism" in Ameri- 
can life, a sign of a stagnating society rather than of a 
dynamic and exciting new development in education. 

I first proposed creating the external degree in New York 
State in my inaugural address in 1970. At that time, much progress 
had already been made in breaking away from traditional on-campus, 
one-institution avenues to obtaining a college degree. But I also 
felt~and I still do— that more remained to be done. 

In that address, I said there are thousands of people--men 
and women of all ages— who contribute in important ways to the life 
of the communities in which they live even though they do not have 
a college degree. Through native intelligence, hard "work and sacri- 
fice, many have gained in knowledge and understanding, have developed 
and expanded their cultural and aesthetic horizons and, ^thus, have 
become significant contributors to society. And yet, the social and 
economic advancement of these people has been thwarted in part by the 
emphasis that is put on the possession of credentials presumptively 
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attesting to intellectual competence and the acquisition of skills. 
As. long as we remain a strongly "credentialed" society, and until 
courts decide otherwise, employers will not be disposed to hire people 
on the basis of what they know, rather than on what degrees and diplo- 
mas they hold. 

If attendance at a college is the only road to these creden- 
tials, those who cannot or have not availed themselves of this route, 
but have acquired knowledge and skills through otfyer sources, will be 
denied the recognition and advancement to which they are entitled. 
Such inequity should not be tolerated. The costs of traditionalism 
are too high. Therefore, I said, some formal and official means had 
to be found to assess and recognize the attainments of people who are 
either wholly or partly self-educated and who constitute an abundant 
and new nontraditional learning force in society. 

We were able to move rapidly toward implementing the concept 
of the external degree in New York for several reasons. To begin with, 
we have a unified system of education known as The University of the 
State of New York which has the protective autonomy of constitutional 
status and comprises all private and public institutions of higher edu- 
cation, as well as public and private elementary and secondary schools, 
museums, libraries, historical societies, and other kinds of educational 
institutions or agencies. Even though The University of the State of 
New York has no teaching faculty, it gives orderliness, coherence, 
direction, and character to the entire educational enterprise. It is, 
in short, the system by which we make a mesh of things. 

This University, which is unique in the nation, is headed, by 
the Board of Regents, whose administrative arm is the State Education 
Department, The Regents establish rules which carry into effect the 
laws of the State relating to education, including requirements for 
degrees and the licensing of all professions except law. The Regents 
also incorporate private colleges, coordinate through Master Plans the 
growth and academic aims of public and nonpublic colleges and univer- 
sities, plus the various proprietary schools-, and even award degrees 
to graduates in behalf of colleges during the first few years of each 
college' s existence. 

What we needed to do, however, was to tap a far broader range 
of learning resources. That is, we moved to add to the formally recog- 
nized educational establishment the potential of radio and television, 
research laboratories, performing arts centers, correspondence study, 
business and government programs, and the like. 

Fortunately, the Regents were not newcomers in the endeavor of 
opening up nontraditional options in higher education. They had estab- 
lished in 1963, for example, the College Proficiency Program, which is 
very similar to the nationwide College Board College Level Examination 
Program, and permits^ individuals to obtain college credits for knowledge 
gained without formal classroom preparation. Under the guidance of 
State Education Department staff, College Proficiency exams have been 
developed by regular faculty members from colleges and universities in 
New York State and are graded by them. The tests usually correspond 
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to material covered in one or more semesters of a regular college 
course, and most of New York's higher education institutions, plus 
many colleges and universities elsewhere in the country, grant credit 
or advanced standing for acceptable performance on the exams* 

Since 1963, approximately 30,000 of our proficiency tests have 
been given in more than thirty different subjects, and colleges and 
universities have awarded 40,000 credits on the basis of these tests. 

While this program continues, it has been the springboard for 
the more comprehensive Regents External Degree Program. A Carnegie- 
Ford grant of $800,000, awarded to the Regents in 1971, has been used 
to enlarge the proficiency examination concept and to establish a 
mechanism fox awarding college degrees in the name of the Regents to 
persons who, in the opinion of recognized scholars, demonstrate accom- 
plishments comparable to those of students in regular programs „ 

As of today, we have 3,000 persons enrolled in three external 
degree programs leading to the Associate in Arts, the Bachelor of 
Science in Business Administration, and the Associate in Applied Sci- 
ence in Nursing. In addition, we will offer a fourth degree— the ex- 
ternal Bachelor of Arts degree— beginning sometime next year. 

I mentioned earlier Alan Pifer's address at the first external 
degree commencement, which was held in Albany last September. On this 
occasion, seventy-seven men and women were awarded the Regents Associ- 
ate in Arts degree. These graduates — our Class of !72--may never be 
romanticized like Hermie and his friends from the novel and movie Class 
of T 44 . But they made history in American education. 

These degree recipients ranged in age from twenty to sixty- 
three. They came from sixteen different states. They included seven- 
teen members of the armed forces. And, of particular importance, ten 
had never studied on a college campus at all. This was, in fact, the 
first time in the United States that college degrees were ever awarded 
to such persons. 

Parenthetically, it makes me wonder why it took this country 
so long to record such an achievement. In England, the external degree 
goes back to 1836 at the University of London, and I think we might 
have learned something from the student life of one of that program's 
most distinguished graduates, H. G. Wells. Wells finally obtained his 
Bachelor of Science degree externally after failing to complete his 
earlier studies at the Royal College of Science. Wells had started out 
well enough at the college, but following the resignation of his favor- 
ite teacher, Thomas Huxley, Wells lost interest in the prescribed cur- 
riculum and was, as he later wrote, "slaughtered beyond hope of recovery* 
in his exams. Writing a thirds-person autobiography under a pseudonym, 
Wells commented on this turning point in his education by saying: 

Thus far the formal aspect of school had meant almost every- 
thing to him; henceforth the informal was to count more and 
more. 
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In fact, he often expressed the hope of seeing correspondence 
teaching become a "recognised feature of university life." 

In any case, we have gone far beyond Wells's hopes today, and 
I'd like to describe briefly just one part of New York's external degree 
program in which you might hAve a special interest. This is the Bache- 
lor of Science in Business Administration, in which 900 persons are now 
enrolled. 

4 

The business program consists of both business and general edu- 
cation components. The general education component is designed to en- 
sure that degree recipients have acquired basic college-level competence 
in the humanities and social sciences. This may be accomplished in 
several ways, such as taking courses on a college campus and applying 
the credits toward the Regents degree requirements; obtaining satis- 
factory scores on approved proficiency exams, our own or those of the 
College 1 Board CLEP program; completing military service school courses 
which have been evaluated by the Commission on Accreditation of Service 
Experiences (CASE); arranging for special assessments; qr a combination 
of these approaches. 

In the business component, candidates must demonstrate compe- 
tence in five academic areas and specialize in one. These are: account- 
ing, finance, management of human resources, marketing, and operations 
management. The program has been designed to measure three levels of 
achievement in each of these five areas. 

The candidates must also demonstrate competence in one additional 
area, business environment and strategy. An examination in business en- 
vironment and strategy has been developed to measure awareness of the 
constraints under which managers function, the considerations involved in 
the formulation of corporate policy, and th^ implications of policy de- 
cisions 

There is no fixed order in which the requirements must be med, 
and the candidates are free to } choose an approach which is best suited 
to their individual interests and level of preparation. The require- 
ments can be satisfied through the various approaches that I listed for 
the general education component. 

Ba^sed on present enrollments, we have compiled some information 
about the type of person who is seeking to obtain the external business 
degree. Almost ninety per cent of them are employed full-time by either 
business or industry, or federal, state, or local governments. In fact, 
more than half indicated that they are in some type of administrative or 
managerial position. The ratio of men to women is nearly nine-to-one, 
and the candidates* ages range from twenty-three to fifty-nine, with a 
mean of thirty-eight. New York State provides the most candidates, 
roughly three out of five, but nineteen other spates are also represented. 
There are no residence requirements for any of thes^ degrees. The pro- 
ficiency examination used most frequently is the CLEP General Examina- 
tions. The field of concentration selected most frequently is. manage- 
ment of human resources, twenty-nine per cent, followed closely by opera- 
tions management, twenty-seven per cent, and then accounting, nineteen 
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per cent. 



Well, my remarks so far ^eem to suggest that I'm giving the 
idea of the external degree what, to borrow loosely from the language 
of international trade, might be called favored-notion treatment. 
Actually, the external degree offered by the Regents will encourage 
many new forms of higher education delivery systems and many new kinds 
of optional learning environments. And it will raise a few questions 
that we ought to be considering. 

How, for instance, might we make use of the array of profes- 
sional talent available in any large metropolitan area to provide in- 
struction on a part-time basis? How might we facilitate contact be- 
tween groups of individuals preparing for am external degree and people 
who already have achieved success in a particular field— business , art, 
or whatever — and are qualified to assist nontraditional students? What 
role can technology play in learning or media centers, on college cam- 
puses, in libraries, or in downtown store fronts? How will the nontradi- 
tional student know how to choose wisely from among the thousands of 
course materials which are available from educational agencies and in- 
stitutions and profit-making companies unless we help to identify and to 
analyze them for their suitability? ' 

If we are to succeed in opening up higher education, we must make 
fuller use of the potential that exists both inside and outside the walls 
of colleges and universities. In New York State, we have been explicit 
in saying that most external degree candidates will take some formal 
college instruction and that some may even choose to affiliate with a 
campus program. Therefore, academic institutions must be innovative and 
* flexible enough to permit students to move back and forth from one appro- 
priate learning experience to another, especially those persons who are 
older and work full-time, and who will have to schedule their formal 
learning in the evening or on the weekend. 

The Regents External Degree was not conceived to replace the 
traditional college programs. Rather, it was created to complement 
them, A college or university should be prepared to accept course 
transcripts compiled by the Regents, just as the State Education De- 
partment accepts college transcripts toward meeting external degree re- 
quirements. 

Once the traditional academic institution sees what can be accom- 
plished through nontraditional study, I think there can be many possible 
relationships that will result in more independent study on the campus, 
more accommodating transfer policies between different types of educa- 
tional agencies, less indulgence in the narcissism of small differences, 
and less academic snobbishness about acceptance of credit for knowledge 
acquired unconventionally. 

Increasingly, we will see four marked changes in postsecondary 
education: 

First, compensatory education, meaning extra counseling, tutor- 
ing and remedial instruction in our colleges- and universities for those 
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who seek a formal college education, but who have deficiencies in their 
pre-college instruction; secondly, a loosening up of the requirements 
that a student must finish his formal education in a lockstep, prescribed 
calendar of two years or four years; thirdly, a growing recognition that 
there are other postsecondary roads to success and self -fulfillment be- 
sides formal collegiate institutions; and fourthly, that you don't have 
to go to college at all in order to secure the credentials for upward 
mobility in a society that has too long been characterized by a degree 
fixation. 

Whether what I am predicting will come to pass and result in 
comprehensive reform is not altogether certain. I am reminded of a 
story. You don't need this story, but I need to tell it to you. 

Former Senator John W. Bricker of your State, during a meeting 
in Washington, told about an old medical professor who was addressing 
his final plass before retirement. "Gentlemen," he said, "I have two 
confessions to make before I go. The first is that you will soon find 
out that half of what I have taught you is not true. And my second con- 
fession is that I have no idea which half that will be." 

My predictions, however, are buttressed by reforms that have 
already begun in different parts of the country, with programs like 
California's Extended University, Oklahoma's Liberal Studies Degrees, 
the upper-division program at Minnesota Metropolitan College aimed 
largely at working adults, and the University Without Walls. But let 
me tell you about some of the innovations in New York State which point 
the way toward additional options. 

Several strategies have been initiated to overcome the wasteful 
overlap of perhaps twenty to forty per cent, depending on the program, 
between what is taught in the high schools and the first year or two of 
postsecondary education. Because of this duplication, the senior year 
of high school is often a lost year, and the problem of "senioritis" is 
worsening. 

I believe that perhaps ten to fifteen per cent of the academi- 
cally talented kids can skip the twelfth grade altogether. This is, 
in effect, what is being accomplished through a program offered by the 
State University of New York at Albany at its Collegiate Center named 
for James E. Allen, Jr., who was my predecessor as Education ^Commissioner 
in New York State before becoming United States Commissioner of Education 
in 1969. In this program, the twelfth grade is combined with the first 
year of college, and the students satisfy the requirements for the high 
school diploma while at the collegiate center. Upper division study 
focuses on a specialized academic program related to "Man and His In- 
stitutions" and leads to a Bachelor of Arts degree. Thus, the student 
completes his combined high school and undergraduate college study in 
. seven years, rather than the usual eight. 

.Another approach to time-shortening and academic reform has 
been developed by the State University College at Fredonia in the 
western part of New York. This program provides for a transition year 
during which high school seniors take three courses at the college 
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at the college during part of the school day, plus two subjects at 
their high school. The seniors earn college credit for studies both 
on the college campus and in the high school. The result is that the 
Fredonia students, like those at the Allen Collegiate Center, can also 
save one full year of study, although in a different way. 

In addition, some high schools are now creating programs in 
which college-level courses will be taught by high school teachers and 
the credits obtained will be accepted by colleges which participate 
in the program, and hopefully, by other postsecondary institutions when 
the student moves on to college. 

To open up the system still further, I will be encouraging every 
college and university in New York State to make available on a regular 
basis a full range of challenge examinations that will grant incoming 
freshmen advanced standing in whatever areas they are qualified. This 
proposal would incorporate such tests as CLEP, our own College Profi- 
ciency Examinations , the Advanced Placement Tests of the College Board, 
the examinations of the American College Testing Program, and perhaps 
others to be developed. 

In addition, I will be extending an invitation to every college 
and university to submit to the Education Department proposals which 
would offer new approaches to existing accredited undergraduate programs 
of study. These proposals, aimed at encouraging still bolder experi- 
mentation, would be approved without review for a period of three years, 
provided the proposals contain a detailed plan to evaluate the program. 

I want to mention, too, a visiting student program in which 
seventy-four of New York f s public and nonpublic colleges and universi- 
ties now participate. This program permits a student to move freely 
to another institution for a quarter, a semester, or a year during his 
college career, and was designed to provide greater flexibility in stu- 
dent mobility without, as one of our educational leaders says, "the 
irrevocable decision that the regular transfer procedure requires," 
Well over 1,000 students have already taken advantage of this options. 
This is a return in practice, but for different reasons, to the nomadian 
characteristics of students in the early history of European universities 

Institutions like Syracuse University and the State University 
College at Brockport offer Bachelor of Arts in Liberal Studies Programs 
geared to working adults and permitting the degree candidates to pro- 
ceed at their own pace, studying mostly on their own. And The City 
University of New York offers a "B.A," program which represents another 
promising departure by enabling students to earn one-quarter of their 
credits in non-classroom work in governmental agencies, civic associ- 
ations, performing arts groups, and the like. fi 

Finally, innovation is occurring within our two-year institu- 
tions, as well as the senior colleges and universities. The State Uni- 
versity has created what are called "one-plus-one" programs in which 
students spend one academic year at a locally sponsored community col- 
lege and the other academic year at a state-operated agricultural and 
technical college. 
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Let me do two things briefly in closing. First, I should like 
to define nontraditional studies, which I should probably have done 
earlier, and th^- best I can do is to quote from the recent report of 
the Commission on Non-Traditional Study. Such study reflects: 

an attitude that puts the student first and the institution 
second, concentrates more on the former's need than the lat- 
ter 's convenience, encourages diversity of individual oppor- 
tunity, and de-emphasizes time or space or even course re- 
quirements in favor of competence and, where applicable, per- 
formance. 

Secondly, I would like to describe briefly a few cautions to be 
observed by any institution which undertakes nontraditional studies, 
and especially those which involve external degrees. Stephen Bailey, 
a former member of New York State's Board of Regents and now Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Council on Education, gave a speech not long ago 
which he entitled: Flexible Space-Time Higher Education: Serpents in 
the Basket of Shiny Apples . 

He found much promise in the idea of giving credit for know- 
ledge acquired in academically unconventional ways, but "alas," he said, 
"at the bottom of this basket of shiny apples lurks some serpents." 
Here they are: 

1. The first is the serpent of academic shoddiness, meaning undue 
rigidity or undue limpness • 

2. The second serpent is the serpent of the garden path, meaning 
that unless precautions are taken, prospective students will 
consider nontraditional studies am easy way to get a degree. 

I happen to consider that learning in nontraditional ways is 
hard work. 

3. The third snake in the basket is the serpent of fiscal naivete, 
meaning that some in the academic community think that higher 
education can be conducted more cheaply in nontraditional ways. 
This may or may -not be the case. 

4. Fourth, and finally, there is the serpent of believing that the 
employment of technological means of learning and instruction 
is going to make nontraditional studies a cinch. The fact is, 
of course, that there are many obstacles to achieving miracles 
in the use of instructional technologies, the quality of the 
software used by the hardware being one. 

I would add to Mr. Bailey's four serpents, three others: 

First, is the naive notion that being truly and validly, innova- 
tive in making nontraditional departures, is easy to plan and accomplish. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. It is not only the intellectual 
effort required. The restraining forces of ancient academic customs are 
often formidable and frustrating. I cannot resist remarking that to an 
^novator or change agent, inheritance taxes. Dedicated change agents 



often experience The Impotence of Being Earnest. 

Secondly, I would suggest that planning and conducting any non- 
traditional venture program in virtual isolation from the rest of the 
traditional academic community, probably carries with it the seeds of 
its own eventual destruction. 

Thirdly, and finally, is the serpent of high expectations that 
all nontraditional ventures will attract great numbers of clients. Some 
do; most do not. 

In closing, I am reminded of the college president who was once 
asked what had become of his last evening college dean, "He left us as 
he came," replied the president, "fired with enthusiasm." I hope you 
will leave this conference fired with enthusiasm for creating greater 
flexibility and new optional learning environments along the lines of 
what I have been describing tonight. 

It is a pleasure to be associated with you. 



In your Bachelor of Science in Business Administration, how 
have you distributed the hours between business and general education? 
— We require roughly two years of general education. I should point 
out that we don't sit in Albany and devise the requirements and exami- 
nations. We invited representatives, this goes for all the approved 
programs I mentioned, who were very capable and competent professors 
and deans of the schools of business in New York, i.e., Columbia, Syra- 
cuse, all of them. We acquainted them with the idea. One of the as- 
tounding things to me was, although there were many questions raised, 
there was no statement that any of them wanted to get out of it because 
it was too radical. There was not only consensus but unanimity. The 
faculty not only helped us develop the structure. They are developing 
the examinations and they grade them as well. We pay them for doing 
this. They formed a committee to do the job. We employ them on a per 
diem basis. This makes them continuing consultants and an integral 
part of the whole program. I wanted to add that because I said earlier 
that if you develop a nontraditional studies program, you have to bring 
your regular faculty with you. Get the consent and understanding of 
the academic community. This is what we did. This is essential in- 
order to get credibility for the program. ». 

^\ 

Has your program concentrated on the A. A. degree ? — We started 
with the Associate in Arts. That was the simplest thing to do. The 
second degree was the Bachelor of Business Administration. We just 
were awarded $78,000 from the Kellogg Foundation for the Associate in 
Science in Nursing. The experience in nursing is one of the most re- 
markable experiences I ever had. There is no such thing as a nursing 
community. You have practical nurses, community college graduate nurses, 
three-year nursing graduates, baccalaureate graduates, and you have 
masters and Ph.D.'s. As you can see, it's a very fragmented field. 
When we started this program there was a great deal of skepticism. We 
brought them together in a dialogue. The idea began to give the group 



cohesion. I wish I had the time to go over the components of the pro- 
gram. It is not all on paper. There's a performance part that takes 
place in actual clinical settings. Again, they developed the program. 
There is interest in this beyond New York City and many nurses from 
other states have applied to take the examinations . 



^ In referring to your Bachelor of Science in Business Adminis- 

tration, let's take the accounting course sequence. You were saying 
that a person can do it in some traditional classroom, or through one 
of the examinations in your program, or through independent study. How 
do you determine that this person has reached the demonstrated level of 
proficiency? By some kind of behavioral objectives that you've set 
ahead of time? When he pets all through with the independent study , 
does he still need to take the examinations ? — Yes, unless he has taken 
the equivalent course at some accredited university. You may be getting 
into another area which we're considering now. That's the area of oral 
examinations or assessment of practical experience. We are working on 
a different tack. (I think there is a lot of stupidity that is going 
around in the nation's academic communities in giving credit for life 
experience. Some of the things I have seen are pretty shoddy.) We 
haven't worked it out yet. We're asking, "How do you assess what people 
have learned and give them credit for it when they've had certain types 
of experience that you can't actually reduce to paper and pencil tests?" 
It seems to me that this can be easily abused. There must be ways, how- 
ever, to assess the validity of life experience and we are working on 
that. We don't disagree about whether this should be done. The. ques- 
tion is, how do you do it? 



There is another interesting development you might like to hear 
about. Having started and taken the initiative in the external degree 
program, other states are wanting to or have the same things--Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, California, and Hawaii* They have 
asked us to go to all those states and tell them what we're doing. In 
that case what we've done is, for instance in New Jersey, make our ex- 
aminations available to them. If New Jersey develops some of their own, 
we'll rely on theirs. I think this is a good thing because it may 
eventually lead to an eastern consortium of states. There is no pride 
of authorship. If some can do it better, more power to them. 
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You made some mention about entering and reentering the system , 
also of credxts. What problems have you encountered? Or do you anti- 
cipate problems 7 in transferring credit— say possibly for a person' trans- 
ferring into an internal program, or possibly an institution outside the 
State of New York? — We have had no problems so far. We have from the 
beginning, as any good institution should ,do, built in, an evaluation 
system of how well it is working. We keep track of the graduates □ Col- 
leges and universities have actually granted 40,000 credits to our people. 
We* re in the process of evaluating what happens to these graduates. Do 
they get full credit for what they've done with us? Are their degrees 
acceptable? Our findings- so far, and we're not quite finished yet, is 
that there is no problem. 
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Do I understand that you require an examination for all inde - 
pendent study ? — Yes • 



What I have to ask is related to this. There is a great deal 
of questioning going on about the validity of tests. The courts are 
now taking a hard, severe, critical look at testing as it's being used , 
particularly as testing relates to minority groups. Do you run into 
this very much ?-- -Not in this program we haven't. I think that what has 
been tested in the courts so far as discriminatory screening tests very 
often designed to keep Blacks out. We've had the problem with respect 
to our Board of Examiners and the New York City School System. There 
has been a court case there and the court decided for the plaintiff. 
There will be more of that, but we haven't run into that problem. If 
we run into trouble, all colleges and universities will probably be 
sued. Our examinations, their rigor, would meet at least the standards, 
if you could ever measure this, of the academic average of our community 
in New York — Columbia, Cornell, Vassar, etc. If we're going to run into 
trouble, all colleges and universities will. All we're doing is giving 
an examination for a credential — that's what you do. 

\ 

You mentioned a rather exciting idea, the possibility of enter- 
in9 high school seniors early into an academic program — a program cf 
perhaps seven years. How successful have you found these youngsters to 
be ? — You have raised a good question, but don't be naive and think that 
every nontraditional program is going to attract a great number of young- 
sters — certainly not at the start. These programs are small. If you 
take the one at Albany State, out of about 20,000 students, they have 
only 120 in the early admission program. As with any innovative departure 
however, it takes time to gain ground. I can remember when we started our 
college proficiency examinations approximately ten years ago, the numbers 
engaged in that were very small at first. Now there is an exponential 
growth • 

^ Is this slow growth due to the fact that it is hard to get the 

information in the hands of the consumer ? — Yes, that f s one of the reasons. 
Also, it takes time for them to get accustomed to a new idea. Take, for 
instance, one secondary school in New York that has a great program of 
independent study. They have a very aggressive and highly organized pro- 
gram. They insist that their seniors become involved. The program allows 
them to attend college while they are still attending high school. Some 
of the resistance is due to the fact that parents dor^t like their chil- 
dren running around the community while they are still in secondary school 
The Superintendent of Schools gets mkny complaints about this. So, my 
point is that it takes time for the mores to change. I fully expect, how- 
ever, that programs of the type I mentioned will grow in the high school 
because the youngsters are biologically and intellectually a couple of 
years ahead of where they were fifteen or twenty years ago. 

\ 

I believe you mentioned that you graduated some 250 people who 
hold the Associate in Arts degree. What: is the progress of those people 
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whose ultimate goal is the bachelor's degree? Do they tend to pick up 
the A, A, degree and then move on toward, for instance, the business ad- 
ministration degree ? — Normally people start out for the Bachelor of 
Business Administration degree and do not tend to pick up an A. A. degree 
half-way through. 



Do you anticipate any problems with students who will earn the 
bachelor f s degree insofar as admission to graduate school is concerned ? 
--No, You understand that we have not yet graduated anyone with the 
bachelor's degree, but I do not anticipate any difficulty with this in 
New York or throughout the country, I can cite for your information 
the Oklahoma degree. This is not an external degree, but it certainly 
is not a conventional degree. They have experienced no difficulty any- 
where. 
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Introduction 



J Dr. John Jacobson will introduce the thirty-six month exter- 

nal degree program offered by Empire State College, emphasizing the 
Genesee Valley Learning Center, Rochester, New York, where he serves 
as Dean. Dr. Charles McCracken and Mr. William LaTouche are guests 
of the conference representing the New Jersey Educational Consortium. 
They will comment from time to time on the similarities and differ- 
ences existing between the Genesee Valley Learning Center and Thomas 
A. Edison College, New Jersey. 



Empire State College: The Ger^see 
Valley Learning Center 

John Jacobson 



Empire State College is a separate and autonomous unit within 
the State University of New York (SUNY) . The College has its own Presi- 
dent and its owri administration. It has its own master plan and func- 
tions in many respects as if it were a conventional college. New York 
State, of course, is known as the Empire State. The significance of 
the namie of our College is that we are not at any particular location, 
but we operate throughout the state. Empire State College is anywhere 
a student sits down under the terms of a contract to do some reading 
or to conduct some kind of project. The whole state is our campus. 
The College carries out its functions through four Regional Learning 
Centers at four locations: Albany, Manhattan, Westbury, and Rochester. 
I am Dean of the Genesee Valley Learning Center in Rochester. The 
policy at Empire State College is not to own any property. Accordingly, 
the College administration in Saratoga Springs and each Learning Center 
operate entirely out of rented or donated facilities. We have no fixed 
property commitments. 

A Learning Center at Empire State College usually consists of 
rented offices, and meeting rooms to which there are attached something 
between ten and twenty faculty members. The usual number is about fif- 
teen. We use the term "mentor" to identify faculty in the Learning 
Centers. These fifteen faculty mentors are full-time employees of the 
College. 

In addition to the full-time mentors, each Learning Center has 
a Dean. The Dean has overall administrative responsibility for his 
Center. Each Center has an Associate fean. He is the chief academic 
officer 'of the Learning Center. He spends much of his time working with 
faculty committees on assessment of prior learning and approval of pro- 
grams of study. He reviews all learning contracts. If the learning 
contracts are not explicit or contain questionable it^ms, he will nego- 
tiate with the faculty and the students to clarify the contracts. In 
summary, his overall responsibility is to maintain the integrity of the 
academic program. 
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In addition to a Dean and. an Associate Dean, there is an 
Assistant Dean for Learning Resources. The Assistant Dean's respon- 
sibility is to identify throughout our entire region, in our case 
all of Western New York, a whole range of learning resources that 
might be useful for our students in fulfilling various segments ^of . 
their learning contracts. These are catalogued and made available to 
students and faculty, A complete list of libraries in the area is 
maintained with information about the conditions under which our stu- 
dents can use them* In addition, a complete set of course offerings 
available in a geographic area is maintained for student and ^faculty 
use. Anything that can be classified as a learning resource falls in 
the Assistant Dean's area. 

Having presented this thumbnail sketch of Learning Center or- 
ganization, let me review institutional purposes which guide the Learn- 
ing Centers. I will start out with the purposes of Empire State College 
as stated in the original prospectus and approved by Chancellor Boyer. 

First, it was designed to be a college of arts and sciences of 
SUNY and to provide what we call "Logistical flexibility." That is, 
rather than require students to come to a particular place at a parti- 
cular time to do their study, students cam choose their own time and 
place of study. Complete flexibility of time and place enables them 
to do their academic work without interrupting family and job responsi- 
bilities. There is, however, a kind of flexibility we don't provide. 
We demand that students complete thirty-six months of full-time study 
with us which can be reduced by admission with advanced standing. 

The second purpose provides flexibility in program content. 
Instead of confronting the students with a curriculum consisting of a 
set of distribution requirements', we build an individual curriculum for 
each student based on that student's educational background and his 
future goals and ambitions. The problem we face is not which of these 
slots the stulent doesn't fit into, but rather how he can get to where 
he wants to go as a result of his participation in Empire College. 
It's very important to be very realistic when taking that approach. A 
person can't be admitted to a graduate school in psychology by studying 
finger painting iar thirty-six months • Learning must be adjusted to 
purposes. You must do the things that will get you where you want to 
go. 

The third purpose is to provide a college^ which will make use 
of resources in new ways rather than duplicating existing resources. 
In the State of New York there are innumerable available facilities. 
There are college libraries, public libraries, college laboratories, 
private laboratories, professors, and expert practitioners who know a 
lot of things. Instead of building a campus to house these people, the 
idea is to find a way to make use of what is already out there to help . 
students achieve their purposes. 

The fourth purpose is research. We hope to present to people 
in SUNY and other institutions of higher education in New York, as well 
as throughout the country, a very clear record of what we have done, 
what we have found successful, and what we have found difficult. As a 
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result', v/e probably have a larger research staff than most colleges. 
We just received a grant from the Fund for Post-Secondary Education 
which will enable us to undertake a three-year project in conjunction 
with Minnesota Metropolitan and Evergreen State. There will be some 
comparison with those other institutions. 

There are a number of other purposes which we need to consider 
to get a full picture of the manner in which the College functions. 
The purpose of drawing SUNY together is a major one. Empire State Col- 
lege does this because it has to do it* We don't have the resources to 
mount a program without the cooperation of other institutions. While 
the cooperation of private institutions is very important to use, the 
basis of our operation depends upon the cooperation of public institu- 
tions. Another purpose which I think is quite obvious is to develop an 
innovative project which will stimulate other units in SUNY. The Chan- 
cellor said recently that by 1980 there will be 40, OCX) students in New 
York State in "Empire State-like" programs • Now the "Empire State-like" 
is important. He didn't say "Empire State." Empire State will probably 
have 10,000 students by 1980. The other 30,000 will be in other public 
institutions that will have moved somewhat in the direction that we 
have, perhaps on the basis of our example- .In our state, we are the 
leader in this particular kind of educational demonstration. 

Finally, in authorizing the establishment of Empire State Col- 
lege, the central administration and legislature had certain financial 
considerations in mind. The thought was that it -would be cheaper to 
provide college education through an Empire State College mode than 
through the traditional, college pattern. Cost savings is important . 
I the nk in the long run the survival of Empire State College will be 

^contingent upon the realization of cost savings. I don't think that ^ 
is going to be hard to demonstrate. Whether they will be as great as 

-was originally anticipated, I don f t know. But I think the issue is: > 
Wi'll our cost per student per year be $200 less than the SUNY average, 
or will it be $500 less? If not, will it be equal to, or greater than, 
current tuition? 

Let me talk a little now about the faculty that Empire State 
College has assembled to carry out its program. There are four cate- 
gories of faculty that we have in the Learning Centers. First of all, 
we have the full-time mentors. Tftey have the same kind of background, 
experience, and credentials a college faculty typically would have. 
They elect representatives to a faculty senate. They sit as members on 
a College Assembly which has responsibility for the governance of the 
College. They are in all respects regular faculty members except for 
the way they function educationally. We have part-time mentors. Part- 
time mentors are just like full-time mentors, except they work part-, 
time. 

We have adjunct faculty. They are a different category. These 
are people we have on retainer fees on a quarterly basis. In return, 
they agree to offer us advice, assistance, student counseling, evalua- 
tion, and tutorial services. They supplement the expertise of full-time 
mentors. I 1 11 mention some of their characteristics. One adjunct facul- 
ty member, is the Director of Education at a local art gallery; another 
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is the Director of the Public Library System in the county; still 
another is Director of Social Welfare in Monroe County; the Director 
of the Urban Development Corporation in Western New York also serves 
in this capacity. These are people who are able to help us relate 
students to learning resources. They are very useful in giving stu- 
dents vocational advice. 

Finally, we have many tutors. The fifteen full-time mentors at 
Genesee do not possess the full range of expertise necessary to meet 
the needs of 390 full-time-equivalent students ( FTE ) % , While a faculty 
mentor must be broad-gauged to function satisfactorily, he still can't 
meet all the particular needs of students. As a result, we have a 
great array of tutors who help out. Let me give you a concrete example. 
We have a student who transferred to us at the beginning of this past 
academic year from Cortland College in New York State. She had begun 
the study of the Turkish language. She wanted to continue the study of 
Turkish at Geneseee. We did not happen to have a teacher of Turkish on 
our faculty. We were able to go out into the community and find some- 
one who had a language teaching background and knowledge of Turkish. 
We hired him on a tutorial basis. This is a cost savings operation 
which makes it unnecessary to maintain people on a permanent basis with 
a lot of skills and knowledge that students may or may not need. You 
can get the very basic academic areas represented by full-time mentors 
and then rely upon bringing in the additional skills necessary by hiring 
tutors. It's very important that a fairly large buffet be available for 
engaging tutors. 

What are you looking for when you hire a mentor? — The mentor has 
three responsibilities: (1) he is an academic counselor who helps the 
student define his program of study and his learning contract; (2) he 
,_he.lpsz:him assemble the material and human resources necessary to carry 
r ~ori hiT~Ttudies^;~and (3) he is an evaluator. It is his responsibility to 
produce the contract digest, the evaluation at the end of the contract 
which becomes part of the student's transcript. Often he will do that 
on the basis of his knowledge— his own evaluation of what the student 
has done. Other times he will take the word of experts with whom he is 
involved. in addition, the mentor may function as a tutor in an area 
V of expertise. 



What is the difference between adjunct faculty and tutors? — 
Adjunct faculty are p. it on a retainer. We pay them a nominal amount for 
a period. of time. That gives us the right to send students to them and 
ask for advice. They maintain an ongoing relationship with the College. 
The tutors are hired on an hourly basis. 

What kind of credentials do you look for when engaging a tutor? 
—We are quite flexible when it comes to tutors. We are more interested 
in expertise than we are in formal credentials. 



Does the tutor evaluate the student? — Yes . The responsibility, 
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however, for. presenting the final evaluation of the student contract 
rests with the mentor. The tutor works with the student under the 
supervision of a mentor. The mentor is responsible for judging the 
competency of the tutor. J ( 



Part of the rationale for this faculty pattern becomes apparent 
when you realize how we operate with students and help them make deci- 
sions about what they are going to study in relationship to the rather 
unusual calendar that we have. What we have in this staffing pattern 
is maximum flexibility. We have to be ready to offer a student instruc- 
tion in any area at any time. We can't plan in advance that only cer- 
tain areas are going to be offered. All of human knowledge is supposed 
to be open to everybody at every time and that 1 s why we have to have 
the flexibility provided to us through the use of tutors. 

What is the "teaching 11 load of mentors? -^The student-faculty 
ratio at the Learning Centers is one to twenty-five. We figure that a 
faculty member will spend one hour every other week with a student who 
is working with him, whether that student is full-time or half-time. 
Some students spend much more time with their mentors. A one-to-twenty- 
five FTE means that a mentor is generally carrying something between 
thirty and thirty-five students. This requires approximately fifteen- 
to-eighteen hours per week* of direct contact with students. The rest of 
the mentor* s time is spent in getting contracts in final form. There is 
a lot of committee work in connection vrith this. Students 1 portfolios 
are taken to the Assessment Committee. This requires a good deal of 
time in faculty meetings. I would say that our faculty works consider- 
ably more than a forty-hour week at the present time. One of the big 
questions is: Will that persist? 

How do you handle personality conflicts between the mentor and 
student ? — If they can't get along, thd student has a number of choices 
which are not very appealing. He can cancel his contract and start over 
again, but then he pays tuition money and his investment time is lost. 
He can persist with his mentor, just grin and bear it, and get through \ 
to the end of the contract. And, of course, at the end of the contract 
it's very easy to shift to another mentor. 

Let me now proceed with a brief presentation regarding our pro- 
gram. As I said earlier, we have a highly flexible curriculum wiiich is 
individually designed by each student in cooperation with his mentor. 
Every student is required to have a program of study which is an outline 
of what his whole college career is going to involve, what subjects are 

going to be taken up, and how they are going to be approached. Most 

students who come to us present a portfolio of prior learning. It is on 
the basis of the portfolio that they are given advanced standing. The 

required thirty-six months of full-time study can be reduced by present- 

ing a portfolio of prior learning which indicates what has been learned 
on the collegiate level prior to the; entry of the student into the Learn- 
ing Center. The portfolio invites the student to list all the course 
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credits that he has. We ask that he put all transcripts in it. Tran- 
scripts are important. We have people who have taken courses with such 
agencies as the American Management Association, American Institute of 
Banking, New York State Civil Service, and numerous proprietary institu- 
tions. They have certificates of various . kinds that indicate what they 
did and the level of proficiency they aichieved. We ask them to put 
those in the portfolio, too. We don f t promise to grant credit for them 
on a one-for-one basis. We evaluate them individually and separately. 
VJe also grant advanced standing for CLEP, the College Proficiency Pro- 
gram offered by the New York State Board of Regents, and on the basis 
of recommendation of the American Council on Education for Service courses 
Because we recognize that learning takes place in situations other than 
the classrooms, we also grant advanced standing on the basis of authenti- 
cated on-the-job learning. 



Have you established any limitation on the amount of advanced 
standing you award ?— Nobody can receive a baccalaureate degree from us 
unless he has been enrolled six months full time or the equivalent on a 
part-time basis. Thirty months advanced standing is the maximum we allow. 
Twelve months advanced standing is the maximum for the Associate degree. 

What do you mean by months? — There are several ways to set up 
academic bookkeeping. One way is the credit hour* At Empire State, how- 
ever, months of full-time study, rather than credit hours, is the account- 
ing unit. We say a student is enrolled with us either full time or half- 
time. It takes thirty-six months of full-time study to get a baccalau- 
reate degree. If you divide thirty-six into one hundred twenty, you come 
to the conclusion that a month of full-time study is equal to three-and- 
one-third semester hours. We do this for a fairly important psychologi- 
cal reason. We like to think that what the student does under~ a contract ~~ 
is integrated. We don't want to open up possibilities that people will 
start chopping it up and saying, "Well, I f m going to do three hours in 
English Literature and along the way I'm going to take three hours in 
Management." We want them to think of their experience at Empire State 
College as being fully integrated around their goals. We think months 
of study rather than units of credit tends to keep the pressure on to do 
that. \ ' ■ t 



Are your s t udents acceptable to other institutions when they wish 
to transfer ?— Graduates from Empire State have been admitted to graduate 
schools. Since most of our people haven't a gieat deal of mobility, we 
don't have many graduates of Empire State who want to go to Yale, Harvard, 
Chicago, Berkeley, and so on. So most of the people that go on, to grad- 
uate study would go to other units of SUNY or local privat*e\ in^xtutions..- 
One of our recent graduates was admitted to the University of Rochester.. 
On the undergraduate level, we have an arrangement with State University 
at Rockford whereby they send srtudents to us for contract work in par- 
ticular areas. They necessarily accept that work toward their degrees 
when the students return to them. 
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Do you get good full-time faculty even though they won ? t get a 
chance to do much teaching ? — Yes, we do. Let me say a word about the 
kind of faculty we have. More than half of our faculty have terminal 
degrees. Many of them are completing their degrees in a specialized 
area. I personally believe very strongly that Empire State College is 
not a good place for faculty to begin immediately upo/n completion of 
graduate school. I think it is important for a person to have some ex- 
perience in a more conventional setting first, if only for the purpose 
of seeing the "need for the kinds of things we are trying to do. I 
think a certain amount of disillusionment with conventional education 
is necessary before a person can function well in Empire State College. 
We do, however, have a couple of young men who are right out of gradu- 
ate school and who are doing very well. We have quite a number of peo- 
ple who are from the University of Chicago. And I think that* 5 particu- 
larly good background. We have a Harvard contingent. We have a couple 
of graduates from public universities in the State of New York. A lot 
of us have backgrounds in private higher education and that's not acci- 
dental. I think the College's commitment to working with individual 
students has probably been, in the past, more prevelant in private 
higher education than in public education. 



Let me move on to the program of the College in relation to the 
portfolio of prior learning and the learning contract. Let us take a 
hypothetical student. Suppose a Supervisor from a division of XYZ Com- 
pany appears at our Learning Center. He has had a great deal of college 
work before coming to us, supplemented by good on-the-job experiences. 
He presents a well-organized portfolio describing everything he has ever 
done and analyzing it in terms of its learning content. These are care- 
fully examined- before they are presented to the Assessment of Prior 
Learning Committee. The Committee awards him thirty months of advanced 
standing. That means he has six months to complete his degree. 

A program is then developed which states what he must do during 
that six months, i.e., what particular subjects he is going to study; 
what educational goals he is going to achieve; whether he is gcdng to . 
approach his objectives by taking courses in an institution or by work- 
ing with the adjunct faculty members in the Center. In the six-month 
program, he will write several learning contracts. Learning contracts 
may be several months long. More typically, there would be as many as 
two, three, or four learning contracts during that"-period of time. A 
person who is with us for a full tiiirty-six months will write fifteen 
or twenty contracts during ,M €fia' , r ,, p!8ltiod of time. 

Each learning contract contains four central elements: a state- 
ment of the long-range purposes of the student; topics and special pur- 
poses of the contract; the learning approaches that will be used in the 
contract (books that will be read, the purpose for which they will be_: „ 
read, any tutorial worck the student will do, the names of the tutors, the 
time that he will spend with the tutor, etc.); the methods and criteria 
of the evaluation. i 

The contract requires methods and criteria of evaluation to be 
clearly stated in advance so that the student will know how his performance 
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will be judged. This gives the student a chance to disagree with the 
way the mentor proposes to evaluate him. If he doesn't like the method 
he can say so and they can revise the contract. On the other hand, one 
might persuade the other. They have to be in mutual agreement. There 
is no contract unless both parties agree. 

The learning contract can embody a variety of elements. You may 
have a contract that has as many as three or four. You may have a con- 
tract devoted to one college subject. All contracts, however, must, be 
related in some coherent way to the student's overall program of study. 
The learning contract may include a great variety of learning options. 
For instance, a student may work with a mentor on a tutorial basis or 
with an adjunct faculty member with a particular specialty. He may do 
independent study. The independent study project may be worked out with 
a local college professor, or with a mentor. On the other hand, he may 
engage in an independent study program made available through some other 
source. The State of New York, for instance, has the New York State In- 
dependent Study Program that makes available about seventeen full courses 
The student who signs up for one of these independent study courses gets 
a complete study guide instead of a textbook along with the names of pro- 
fessors in various parts of the state who serve as tutors. Empire State 
College is also preparing a vast array of learning modules. We are in 
the process of generating hundreds of syllabi that can be put together 
in various way to suit the purposes of students and faculty. In addition 
it is possible to enroll as a special student in a course in another in- 
stitution as part of the learning contract. This is very easy. When one 
of our students enrolls in another institution, we give them* the FTE 
credit, for that enrollment. With institutions that are not state funded, 
we given a tuition refund to our students that equals the cost of that 
course at SUNY rates . 



The kinds of examples that you have used so far have been of 
mature people who probably had some job experience. Are you interested 
in students right out of high school who have no idea where they are 
going? What process would you go through for that type of student, or 
is your student profile really the older experienced person ?~Let me 
give you an idea of numbers. Eighty per cent of our students are over 
twenty-two years of age. They are employed. About twenty per cent of 
our students are twenty-two years of age or less, with little college 
experience. I include in this category people with a year or two of 
education beyond high school but who have dropped out and come to us be- 
cause of the greater flexibility we offer. Five per cent or less are 
people right out of high school. Now what do we do for these? First of 
all, in order to be admitted to Empire State College you have to make 
application to State University as well as to Empire State. The appli- 
cation that is made to Empire State requires the student to write about 
his educational background, his goals, why he is interested in Empire 
State, what he wants to do at Empire State, how he proposes to do it, 
etc. It is a document that presses the student to clarify goals and 
think through wha^s he wants to accomplish. The pressure is on from the 
very beginning to think about purposes. Because people seem to become 
very uncomfortable when thinking about purposes, many applicants stop at 
this point and decide to go elsewhere. We do get some students, however, 
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who are quite unclear about their vocational goals. They are interested 
in studying Oriental Religion, Anthropology, Philosophy, etc. We accom- 
modate theia. We don't demand that everybody specify, a particular career, 
but we press people to specify their purjposes at every point along the 
way. The person who feels very uncomfortable about spellir^ out his pur- 
poses is probably not going to. last very long at Empire State College. 

How many inner-civy students do you have? — I would say very fevj* 
We have some. SUNY has probably not fulfilled its mission to that par- 
ticular group through Empire State. Let me say two things about this. 
The admission process which I have described is obviously a selective 
process. This eliminates certain categories of people on a self -selection 
basis. I think that a certain number of people in the category you refer 
to would find it difficult to complete our admission process, and do not 
apply. This, however, does not affect wh« racial or ethnic balance of the 
student body. That's an important point:. It means that we have somewhat 
fewer people from the inner city, but we have a student body, in which we 
have a representation of ethnic groups about equal to that in the popula- 
tion at large. This excepts the Italian-American group w^ich is somewhat 
under -represented; But in the case of Blacks and Puerto Ricans we have 
proportional representation in the student body. 

What is your rate of attrition or your rate of defaults on con- 
tracts ? — Those two would be different. We projected an attrition rate 
of four per cent per month. This has proved fairly accurate. We include 
in this figure people who graduate as well as people who withdraw with 
the intention of returning. Much withdrawal is due to the fact that we 
have no vacations built into our program. When a student enrolls, he 
keeps going until he withdraws. He gets a vacation only ( by withdrawing 
with the intention of coming back in. Some people_jtecide Empire State 
College is not for them and they go elsewhere. I would estimate that 
we lose about one per cent p^r month because the people have been unable 
to come to terms with the contract. We have some who don't finish their \ 
contracts on time. They pay the penalty of paying more tuition for the 
same amount of credit. 



Can you drop out and come back on the same contract ?~We allow 
people to withdraw in the middle of the contract only for some compelling 
reason such as illness in the family, personal illness, or something simi- 
lar. But we know from our experiences that it is very difficult to make 
. judgments. 

The kind of administrative shell that you're talking about has 
a lot of appeal. What is it that's built into your relationships that 
will prevent you from becoming as solidified or static as other insti- 
tutions have become ?— I think the development of the contract. Contract 
> learning enhances individual relationship between the teacher and the 
student. In order to avoid becoming . solidified, that relationship has 
to be strengthened and locked in. Although the rhetoric of the catalogue 
implies authority to help a student to develop an individualized program 
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of study, the student's career has not ~ed him to exercise any 

authority over his program of study. The danger of becoming "static" 
may occur when he comes to see a faculty member who can easily" act on 
impulse as to what he see.3 a student should do rather than work out 
goals, objectives, methodology, etc. jointly. The history of innova- 
tive programs is that the first group of people to get involved and 
committed to an idea are excited and then they try to expand it, some- 
times by multiplying it. Let's double our enrollment. People then 
come into a new form with their old functions and don't get the oppor- 
tunity to relate to new functions. We must guard against solidifying 
the contract too rapidly and continue to search for ways to keep the 
faculty-student relationship dynamic. 

\ 

When we use the word "contract," we .are asking for a modifica- 
tion of existing structures in order to achieve a more thorough rela- 
tionship with students. Through the use and coordination^ of resources < 
beyond those of any one campus, we are seeking a greater capacity to 
meet a wider range of individual differences than we have to this point. 
Now the details of the knowledge of the individual are disparate, the 
capacity of the institution to respond to these differences is the big 
problem. But the connecting link, the dynamism of the institution de- 
pends upon the person who makes out that contract; the agreements be- 
tween the student and the faculty person who has the courage to move 
into a learning relationship with him. 

I worry about some of the things going on in external learning. 
There is the longing of some people to devise. a system that will work 
quite apart from the individual faculty entrusted to carry it out. There 
is a tendency to get things nailed down and to hope that no matter who 
serves as a faculty member the system will work. I don't think you can 
devise an individualized learning system that will work well without 
considering the quality and /experience of the people engaged in it. I 
feel deeply that external learning will succeed or fail on the quality 
of the mentors. 

While the contract- implies a deep working relationship between 
the teacher and learner, it also implies organizational commitment that 
will support the necessary logistical services. It requires a bridging 
mechanism among institutions which the Cleveland Commission on Higher^ 
Education represents in the Greater Cleveland area. The student's 
major contract will require the involvement of many community facilities 
which basically will bring about institutional changes. This is the 
reason we're talking about all of these things. Empire State came into 
existence through the failure of present structures to adapt to wide 
difference. We have approached all of these things from the point of 
view of how our organization can adapt to these changes. The institu- 
tion will not become static if it continues to explore means to streng- 
then faculty-student relationship. 

In thinking about educational change and the tendency of organi- 
zations to resist change, I think there is a particular agony about be- 
ing innovative, or trying as Empire State to do something that is new. 
Really, to serve students and not institutions. IThp problem is this. 

/ 
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An exciting college like Empire State is developed and you're out there 
by yourself. Practices differ radically from the mainstream. That 
generates anxiety • You don't know what to do about this, that, and the 
other, and people begin to worry. They worry about maintaining stan- 
dards; how they are goincj to be judged; are students behaving the way 
we want them to. When people encounter anxiety in the face of a new ways 
of doing things, a very immediate and human response is to scurry back 
to old ways. We're having trouble explaining to SUNY, the Regents, and 
the legislators what the curriculum at Empire State College is. Somehow 
it is difficult to understand because it's self -designed and individual- 
ized for each student. We don't' know what' the curriculum is. The legis- 
lature doesn't like the answer that it's worked out fresh for each stu- 
dent. In other words, this results in tremendous pressure to revert^ to 
acceptable practices simply because your faculty and administrators are 
worried because they are sailing in unknown seas. One way of dealing 
with that kind of conservatism is for a group of innovators to have a 
very clear definition of what they are in relation to traditional prac- 
tices, and to enforce upon themselves a very rigid orthodoxy about their 
difference. Empire State is not the traditional institution. Therefore, 
under no circumstances do we conduct a clcss, or establish uniform cur- 
ricula, because they are not individualized. You have these two kinds 
of conservatism with which you must deal if your institution is to avoid 
reverting to the "static condition." One is to resist the mainstream. 
The other is to deal with psychological defneses. 

If we, as individuals, say we are going to change the system, 
it's not going to happen, is it? In other words, I'm not conscious that 
I'm trying to change any system or organization. I f m completely disillu- 
sioned about "changing the system." What I'm really worried about is tht$ 
direction of change. Yet, I have never known a college faculty that 
won't respond to an individual who has legitimate and real reasons for 
seeking their assistance. The strategy , if we're talking about change, 
is to provide individuals with the knowledge, tools, and strengths they 
need to be clear to the institution about what. it. is they require.. I 
don't go around asking students; how they want the system changed and then 
say, "I'll ask for you." I think the job is to help them to know how to 
present themselves. When they do, they are the clients, for they are 
presenting themselves directly to a faculty member usually hidden behind 
the administrative structure. That's the way change will continue. 

One thing I want to say about Empire State and its search for 
change. Our Learning Center is located in Rochester. We are now able 
to identify other places in our general regior where we can develop an 
extension unit to establish more involvement in contract learning* For 
example, the Psychiatric Centers in Syracuse wants to employ a person who 
will be. on its payroll and serve as a mentor with Empire State College. 
That person will work with people in the Syracuse area. That will also 
make the Psychiatric Center available to us. We are seeking to retain 
the services of a part-time mentor to make our program available to in- 
mates of Attica Prison. Inmates at Attica are prevented from being 
regular Empire State College students for only one reason. They are not 
free to travel to Rochester., Citizens of Watertown, New York are pro- 
viding the funds to establish a small learning unit to make our program 
available. An organization like Empire State allows you to send out 
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satellite operations to exploit a particular learning resource or to 
bring your program to a population that otherwise does not have access. 
This keeps the institution dynamic. 



I wonder if Mr, LaTouche would give us some idea of the way the 
New Jersey Educational Consortium handles its students ? — I guess I would 
like to begin with the individual. Somebody walks in the door, He says, 
"I hear you have this thing called external learning ." "What is it?" 
"I'm interested in it." As we talk, I ask him what he is interested in. 
Usually he says that he needs a degree but talks about the things in the 
traditional program that he doesn't like, such as large lectures and the 
necessity to repeat courses covering material he already knows 0 I then 
say to the student that suppose we are able to work with you to help you 
develop your own program of study, or help you develop a package which 
can be presented to a college for assessment, I tell him that it might 
be possible for him to get some of his existing learning recognized, as 
well as work out some relationships with a college which will help him 
to do pretty much what he wants, I ask him what he wants to study over 
the next year— -or maybe longer. From that point you begin to work out 
what it is that a person is interested in. What does he want? What is 
he good at? 

There are many people who have never had a chance to put down 
what their interests and strengths are as a person* A lot of times you 
find a confidence problem with people, I had one person tell me that 
she wasn't good at anything. She's been telling me that now for eight 
months. She ended up with a thick portfolio. Part of the outcome was 
tba;t she said, "Hey, maybe there are somethings which I can do.- "I've 
always been called a secretary; I've always been called an administra- 
tive assistant; but look at the counseling work I've been doing," "Look 
at the administrative level I've been functioning on." One of the key 
things we work on is confidence. You might say to a person, "Look, there 
are a couple of conditions here." "There is a great belief that there is 
an Urban Fellows Program." "There is no such thing. All that exists are 
a few individuals like you, who say, 'We're willing to try some things 
to get what we want.' In order to do this, you're going to have to give 
yourself some help." 

Usually, the first thing you begin with is what we call the life 
history. The examination of past training and experience. I find that 
this is just as good for someone right out of high school as it is for 
someone who has had twenty-to-forty years of experience. A chance to 
examine what your life has been like, what meaning it has for you, what 
the values are, what the patterns are, is valuable. Then we begin to 
identify some patterns of learning. You say to a person," "You're going 
to describe your life as a series of learning experiences." "In your- 
description of their meaning, you willbe demonstrating what you learned 
from experience. What tie*: them together is the meaning they have for 
you." 

I\cjness there's one way of looking at what a curriculum is. You 
can. say it's composed of three things: content, methodology, and personal 
relationships. I know it's much more than that, but we keep it simple. 



In most college programs the content is usually predetermined by courses. 
Methodology doesn't get ~much attention in terins of individual learning 
styles. Personal relationships are quite often left to chance. We begin 
on the other end. When working with adults, people who lack intentions, 
or people who may not know where they are going, we begin with personal 
relationships. We help them examine their past experiences. Out of this 
we get clues as to hov they learn. Then we get ideas as to methodology. 
We move from there into definition of content. We talk with individuals 
once or twice and then put them into group settings. We usually put them 
in a course offering like Educational Psychology. 

The Educational Psychology course deals with the different ways 
people learn. You can begin from the abstract leyel, dealing with dif- 
ferent learning theories. You can begin on the immediate concrete level. 
How do you think you learn? How do you think other people learn? What 
has your experience been? Then you relate interest and theory through 
exploration of individual experiences. Each person becomes his own text- 
book initially. From that you move to a definition of his interests and 
strengths. The development of life history begins here because it ? s part 
of the course. People begin very spontaneously to work together and help 
each other. Because you are not fully aware of all the things you do in 
your life, talking to someone who doesn't know much about you really 
forces you to give a lot of detail. As people interview each other and 
take notes, the basis for the individual's portfolio begins to emerge. 
Later on we organize it in ways that might be easier to use at the col- 
lege level. He decides what parts of it he wants to share with faculty' 
members and what parts are not to be shared. The students work in a 
group for three or four sessions then they are on their own. Then we 
come to the next stage of development and say, f'Well, what is it you 
want?" Then you begin to help each individual identify what he is look- 
ing for in terms of ^earning. In this way v we help people as individuals 
or in groups to begin to develop a contract. It isn't truly a contract 
yet, it's really a learning plan. 

The learning plan covers the same things as the contract, i.e., 
the objectives, how the objectives are to be reached, what learning 
methodology will be used, what instructional resources are required, and 
what methods of evaluation. The overall question that has to be dea-lt 
with in the learning plan is how the student can indicate his progress 
so that a university and its faculty members can say, "O.K., you've gone 
this far." "You say you want all these things." "When are you. going to 
get into college?" The student usually replies by saying that if he 
takes one course a semester, it * ill take ten years to finish. We say, 
"We'll take you to a college which you are interested in," "What is it 
you want from college?" "Well, l*xn interested in Trenton State College." 
We have people v we know of in the college who are willing to work with 
^ individual students. People who are willing to come out arid be a point 
of reference. I say tc the students, "You're going to have to tell the 
faculty what you vrant, otherwise they won't know." They say, "Yes, 
we're ready for him." Then they meet and say, "What can you do f or" us?" 
The faculty says, "Well, you can be admitted, matriculated, and then 
yqji graduate." "That's not good enough." "Well, what do you want?" 
"We want to know if you will give us credit for what we believe we know." 
The faculty, person usually states that the college has no policy on that. 



The students say, f, Look, here*s the issue. M "We believe that we already 
know some things and we believe they are college level. 11 "We think these 
should be recognized. 11 "Do you believe in that principle?" "Are you 
willing to work with us to help us get that done?" "Yes, I'm willing to 
do that." In this way, a connection is made then between individuals 
rather than between individuals and the institution. If students are 
serious about creating policies, then they are going to have to work 
throughout the whole policy and decision-making structure in college. 
They are going to have to make alliances. They are going to have to de- 
fine the issues. Often they end up knowing more about the college than 
anyone else. This may take two semesters because they are intimidated 
by the structure. Colleges and universities in this society represent 
a high degree of authority that we have given them. It is the authority 
of judgment and the authority to make a person feel he will be a some- 
what better person with a college education. Some people find that isn't 
the case and become bitter. Some can make things work out for themselves. 

One of the things we do in our course work is to establish a 
iriodel for them. We have an excellent instructor who is relaxed and 
trained to respond to individuals. I have informed all students at the 
beginning of the course that the course we a^e going to offer will be 
responsive to their needs. That it will deal with exactly what they 

want. What happens is that the instructor gets in the classroom and v*^ 

I everyone, freezes back into his own student pattern. Most want you to 
tell them what they need to know. You try to relax people a little bit. 
If you are talking about educational psychology, the instructor may run 
across some of the theory ju$t to "see if there is any interest. If there 
is no interest he tries to follow the students' lead. He is establishing 
a model here. If you want to know about something you learn" it. Many 
students just sit and take notes. They have fallen back into their old 
habit , of finding out what it is the instructor wants them to knpw and 
then giving it back to him. About three or four weeks before the end of 
the semester (and it happens every year), a few students come in and say, 
"We thought this course was supposed to respond to our experiences." I 
say ^"Whal. . are you telling him about what you want to know?".. They say, 
"Not anything." The authority of his role as instructor is so^ great that 
people retreat from it. You get a polarized situation. The counselor 
who works with the students will be aware that they are not responding 
in class and will make himself available so that there is someone to go 
to other ' than another student to say, "This course stinks." "We go over 
the same thing every night." The instructor is trying to, get them in- 
terested but they believe from the beginning that the instructor is re- 
sponsible for teaching them something. Eventually the counselor says, 
"That's terrible." The students finally begin to realize that they all 
have been feeling the same way all semester. They will get together 
and say, "O.K., we're going to do it. tonight." In the meantime, the in- 
structor has been Waiting all semester for somebody to do something. 
They get up and say, "We want to say something. This course isn't what 
we were led to believe it would be." The instructor says, "What did 
you think it would be?" They reply, "We thought this course v/as going 
to respond to our experiences and interests." What happens at this 
point is ideally what they should have done long before. They begin 
planning their next semester. They begin to take some responsibility. 
They begin to find out that they are not going to be destroyed if they 
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do not agree with everything the instructor says. 

The student then begins to find the program really interesting. 
He pulls his life history together which can be presented to the col- 
lege to have the faculty see whether it makes sense. His life history 
includes gre£rt"~tietail and documentation from third party sources: tran- 
scripts, training curricula, detailed letters from employers and people 
with whom he has /worked closely. These are available to the faculty of 
a college* Wherv the students gets enrolled, the first things he has to 
do is to get agreement from the college about his program of study. 
Many times this is secured in writing. 

I remember we had the Dean of Livingston College and ibie Chair- 
man of the Urban Studies Department in the group I worked with. Ten 
points were written down, signed, and carefully negotiated. We got into 
college and we laid back. We waited for them to give us an innovative 
course which would respond to our needs and interests. We were assured 
that by January they would have our prior experience assessed. We waited 
for them to come to us. By January nothing had happened. There were 
several things we. could have done. One was to say that these people were 
liars and that the system was corrupt and irrelevant. Two, we could have 
said we have no choice. Or, three, we could have asked ourselves how we 
could make things happen the way we wanted them to. Obviously, a number 
of faculty wanted to work with us. We took the third alternative. We 
asked ourselves what we could do to help make these things happen. Poli- 
cies had to be created at the college. The college had said, "We'll 
assess your prior learning, but we don't have a "policy to do that". 11 
What happened in the past is that faculty members worked with individual 
students but were not allowed to give credit * to them. We realized we 
were in a position to help the college. We had been thinking for over 
a year as to how you assessed prior learning and the relationship of 
prior learning to an individual' s overall educational program. We began 
to realize that if we wanted to happen what the" college administration 
and faculty said could happen, we had to take some initiative. We began 
to meet together and we found that there were other adult students in 
this new program of study interested in the same kinds of things we were. 
We formed a peer group and began to meet. We helped them pull statements 
of their experiences together and identify what they wanted to learn and 
how they wanted to learn it. Then we met as a group and began to develop 
policies and procedures and the rationale behind them. 

Was the rationale of the Educational Psychology, Course to let it 
go until such time as the students chose to confront the instructor ? — I 
found that one of the reasons students wait until the third or fourth 
week before the -end of the semester before they confront the instructor 
is that there is a deadline. I want to move the deadline up so they donVt' 
wait until the end of twelve weeks to confront. I think the reason it 
happens then is because you suddenly wonder what you have been doing for 
a semester. 

I was wondering why you use that approach. Instead of waiting 
for the students to build up a head of steam a isn't there some way for 
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the instructor or counselor to present that possibility earlier ? — I 
give them a very detailed introduction to the Educational Psychology 
course. I tell them, "If you sit there and wait for a program to hap- 
pen, nothing will happen. 11 "You'll end up wixh nothing. 11 "The 
courses we're going to offer are going to be able to respond to what 
your interests are, but then you have to produce them. 11 People don f t 
hear that. The instructor will get up and say, "0.K o , now what we want 
to do here is to look at how people learn. I know each of you have 
feelings about that. You have had your own- experiences. You are all 
adults. 11 They don't hear it in a way that gets inside their senses. 
What happens is because the permissions were carefully made in the past 
and students tend to revert into the mold of their last college or high 
school experience. 



" -I— recognize that, but I'm just wondering whether it couldn't be 

structured ih a way which would not allow them to revert ? — The only 
rationale I use is that people do things when they're ready. What I 
think happens is that all the emphasis we put on the individual defin- 
ing where he's been, what he's good at, where he wants to go, and how 
he learns best,_as a focus for thinking, spells out that process. 
After awhile he realizes he is doing a lot of fighting and he still 
feels the same way as before. I agree with you. I think there are 
better ways of structuring the course. 



Is it fair to say that in contrasting New Jersey to Empire 
State there is a lot of self-selection that goes on in the beginning ? 
Is it also fair to say that people who frequently have thoughts about 
these questions are prepared to put down some of their thoughts fairly 
rapidly. and get through the initial induction phase? Is the audience 
in the New Jersey group different from that of Empire State ? — The audi- 
ences are frequently quite similar. One of the things I find happens 
as people come in and we work individually or in groups is they usually 
find out that what they need is the motivational work and confidence 
building. Very often they will go into a regular internal program. 
We don't say, "You have to be innovative Jt you have to study in the ex- 
ternal degree setting." We do say, "Let lis help you as an individual 
determine how to do your best." As a result, large numbers of people 
end up. saying, "We want something other than the external degree pro- 
gram." What" they needed was confidence to enter an institution. 



The concern I have about what you y ve been describing about New 
Jersey is that it sounds as if your strate g y is to put a group of pe o- 
ple in a course that is frustrating to themV After awhile they. have~a 
kind of explosion and then they get redirected. Why wouldn't it be 
possible to have an approach from the outset that would enable them to 
be engaged in the kind of thing they wanted? Why is it necessary to 
subject them to the fairly lengthy period of frustration which builds 
up to an explosion and then starts over again ?— Simply because we don't 
have the policies that exist at Empire. State College. If you want a 
certain kind of education you have to find out how to get it yourself. 
I think I may have overStressed the whole authority relationship. We 
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don't put them in there and wait until they explode. There is a lot 
of learning going on. There has to be a safe place for people to test 
out relationships with existing systems. That's what we offer. The 
Educational Psychology course is a microcosm of a college. You have 
the authority of the faculty member, you have the authority of the ad- 
ministrator, but the student has no authority. The student's authority 
grows out of his or her willingness to initiate, suggest, and to work 
out relationships. The faculty authority is the authority to give per- 
mission, to evaluate, and to disseminate certain kinds of experiences. 

If you change your word from "explosion" to "insight," then a 
student really comes to believe — not the written contract or the verbal 
agreement that was made at the beginning of the course--that he has an 
insight into reality. He has an insight that the same o.ld thing can 
happen unless he does something and from what I hear you say, you give 
him the courage to face the institution. You give him some strength to 
challenge the almost omnipotent authority of the faculty figure within 
an institution. 

It seems to me that the kind of learning described in the New 
Jersey Educational Psychology course could be achieved in a basic course 
in a shorter period of time for a larger number of people. I think that 
the "explosion," necessary to break out of the pattern of nonlearning, 
could occur more quickly through some structuring of experience. One 
can do it without the kind of risks or the felt risks you describe as 
long as people feel that there are certain options in the community. 
I gather that part of what is happening in New Jersey is to identify 
some additional options for people who may be able -to get back on the- 
track of being a student through some coordinated efforts. I assume 
options are created where none exist that are appropriate to help indi- 
viduals. What I like about the New Jersey model is that there is a 
sub.-set oi: people who~ reall^ want to be independent learners and they 
will take the bull by the horns and with a few other people find their 
way into colleges. I think that f s great. Compared to the large number 
who need some kind of additional opportunities to work in groups in 
order to think through their problems, the number who can make it on 
their own is relatively few. 

Do you choose your students very carefully in the New Jersey 
situatio n? — The only thing that we've found we had to do \n some cases 
was to make decisions about individuals in terms of their ability to 
handle. uncertainty . Others come to us with serious psychological prob- 
lems we can't handle. y 

Do you have any program in New York which compares to the New / 
Jersey model ? — New York State does have a similar program. ; There is / 
the Regents External Degree Consortium in Central New York that centers 
around Syracuse University and is sponsored by the Presidents of the 
colleges in Central New York. They have recently received additi6nal 
funding to establish a few centers where people in that region can come 
for educational counseling. This is not am instructional or degree- 
granting program in any sense. They don't evaluate work or give credit. 
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They work with people who are trying to define their educational ob- 
jectives and make available resources that might help them reach 
their objectives. 

What does the student pay the New Jersey consortium for the 
services you provide in preparing him to enter college ? — At this point 
we haven't dealt with that question. We're going to have to get into 
it. We've had a State Department of Education grant until now. We're 
going to have to say to a student it will cost you tuition plus "X." 
We haven't figured what "X" is going to be yet. Some people have been 
with us for a year and a half, and we're going to have to tell them 
that they are going to have to pay. Some of them can't afford it. 
That's the problem. Some of them can afford it quite well. 
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Introduction 



Dr. William Laidlaw bears major responsibility for the quality 
of the nonresidential degree program of the Genesee Valley Learning 
Center, Empire State College. In this capacity he is vitally concerned 
with the clarity of student objectives and the behavioral changes which 
are induced in students who choose to enroll in the Genesee Valley 
Learning Center. 



Behavioral Objectives As A Guide for Contract Learning 
and the Instructional Process 

William Laidlaw , 

My experience includes working with faculty members in trying 
to develop an approach that is firmly based on the conception of in- 
ducing behavioral change in students. Our faculty are called mentors 
who are traditionally trained. They have never Vmented" before and 
that means something very special. It means that a faculty member will 
never stand up before a group of people and talk. He'll spend most of 
the time dealing with students in his office, one at a time. Seldom 
will he have two students who are doing identical things at any given 
point in time. His role is that of tutoring his discipline or counsel- 
ing a variety of students to help them state their educational goals 
and desires. He also acts as an administrator as he seeks to focus re- 
sources necessary to enable the student to carry out his learning and 
achieve his goals. The mentors are currently responsible for twenty- 
five FTE students. That does not seem like very many students except 
ypu have to realize that the mentors are responsible f or\everything 
that students achieve educationally. They have, in effect, twenty-five 
separate preparations. 

The mentors face a difficult job that includes many functions 
for which they are not specifically trained. We don't have any special 
personnel resources or training system at Empire State College to teach 
teachers how to achieve learning goals in our way. We expect them to 
do something for which they have, had no experience. We have a couple 
of people who have spent some time at Cambridge and Oxford. They know 
isomething about what a tutorial means in a classic sense, but not many 
people really have the benefit of that type of experience. One of the 
things we've noticed, however , is when faculty members feel a great 
need to survive in a new setting, they tend to generate ways of sur- 
viving that are not always regressive. That's just an observation. ' 
When any of us are thrust into a new situation we tend to define it, 
and then utilize behavioral patterns that were appropriate in situa- 
tions that were similar, or at least fairly similar, in our past ex- 
perience. When a person is thrown, into something defined as a college 
teaching role, there is a strong tendency to play the traditional role 
especially if he develops , feelings of anxiety. We find that we have a., 
lot of back-sliding in our faculty with regard tc our approach. Abput 
twice a year, it's always at the beginning of a three-day conferencie 
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(we've had only three of those three-day conferences), there's a strong 
. move to redesign the nature of the College into the more traditional 
form. By the end of the three-day /conference, however, the faculty is 
agaiji willing to do new things. They've lost that feeling of insecurity. 
What Urn saying is that people who are not specially trained can face the 
problems that are inherent in a nonresidential degree program and sur- 
vive. 

The learning contract is a kind of survival mechanism for our 
faculty. It's the document that relates them to each of their students 
at any given time. It's also the document that expresses the relation- 
ship between the student and the college at any given time. I f ll have 
to define briefly what we mean by contract. I'm not going to stress 
contracting today as that will be thoroughly covered in your next session. 
On the other hand, I'm going to be talking about things that surround the 
contract, so the "middle part" has to be defined. 

A contract is a statement of agreement that includes several 
elements. It includes a statement of the general overall purposes that 
the student has for his education or his degree program at Empire State 
College; a statement of specif ic objectives or specific expected out- 
comes; a description of the learning activities that the student will, 
enter into; a listing of the human and other resources that the College 
commits itself to provide to support his learning activities; a state- 
ment describing the means and criteria that will be used in evaluating 
the student's performance; and, the digest and evaluation, which is a . 
narrative statement concerning the student performance in a given con- 
tract. This is actually a set of narrative statements because the stu- 
dents are strongly encouraged to include their own evaluation of con- 
tract performance with that of the faculty member. The digest and evalu- 
ation is an integral part of the contracting propess. >. 

On an Empire State College transcript there are no grades. Nar- 
rative statements describe the student ' s . success in achieving the objec- 
tives of each contract along with a final evaluation statement that 
characterizes the student's success in achieving his goals. The receiv- 
ing institutions, the graduate schools, have been Very much interested 
in narrative statements rather than the summary statements that are im- 
plicit in a letter grade. The Narrative statements, supplemented by 
graduate record ^examinations , give a pretty good picture of a student. 
We don't have any explicit opportunities for a student to record failures. 
We are interested in observing the occurence of positive and predicted 
behavior change. If it doesn't occur, we can't say anything about it. 
A student either completes a contract- and gets credit, or he doesn't com- 
plete a contract. If a student is not successful in completing two suc- 
cessive contracts in a reasonable amount of time, he's placed on proba- 
tion. If he doesn't successfully complete a third, ot probationary con- 
tract, he's out. That is failure. It's failure to perform at the level 
that the faculty member thinks is the minimum essential level for the 
learning undertaken in a given contx&fit'i 

In addition to contracting, Empire State College differs in it s 
relationship to its students in that we attempt to recognize learning 
that occurs prior to a student's enrollment with us. We attempt to 
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evaluate it from whatever source it may have come. That means we're 
in the business of assessing prior learning to try to establish the 
appropriate level of entry for each student. We call the committee 
responsible for . establishing the entry level of each student the Ad- 
vanced Standing Committee. Advanced standing towards what, becomes 
the obvious question. Another key difference in our approach is what 
we call- a "program of study." At the simplest level, this is a state- 
ment by the student of what he hopes to achieve as a result -of_jais ex- 
perience with us. It's a statement of goals and a general statement of 
how the student will get to those goals from his current academic posi- 
tion. 

We feel least comfortable about the program of study. It is 
a tailor-made curriculum. A student's program of study might read 
something like this: "Complete a program of study leading to a Bache- 
lor of Arts degree with emphasis in the behavioral sciences." The 
reason this one reads in that traditional fashion is that he wants to 
prepare to enter a traditional graduate program in psychology. On the 
other hand, one student recently finished a degree in urban administra- 
tion. He was a~ forty-year-old city engineer with 200 college credits 
in the engineering disciplines. He had never put them together into a 
degree. He was very interested in inner-city problems. He was able 
to say to us, "Engineering is the way I make a living. I am a good 
engineer. I want to apply what I know about city engineering by becom- 
ing a housing administrator for the city." We worked out a program 
consisting of urban history and urban social psychology. At the end 
of the student's period of time with us (that period included five con- 
tracts), he had his degreej he received a B.S. degree with a strange 
title. But it qualified, him to perform his job better. It also pre- 
pared him to start a master's degree in sociology which is also what 
he wanted to do. That points up the reason why we don't have majors, 
^minors, or distribution requirements. Not having these allows the stu- 
dent to define his own goals. At the same time it allows the College 
to help the student define the best possible program to fit his needs 
in view of his individual learning history. 

What we're aiming at is a degree program unique for each stu- 
dent which reflects his current and long-term goals, as well as his 
past learning history. We do have one serious problem. We don't really 
provide for extreme differences in learning styles, nor do we have the 
ability to respond to people with learning difficulties or low entry- 
level skills. We don't provide the framework to support such students. 
We really do not respond to everyone. \ 

; \ 
We have another perplexing problem that I'll share with you in 

some detail. That is, as an institution committed to open admission, 
we have one of the most difficult selection mechanisms, existing in higher 
education. The State University has a Central Admission Of 2 ice. Stu- 
dents who wish to attend one of the seventy-two units of tlje State Uni- 
versity complete a common application form stating their interests, pre- 
vious education, and a variety of things usually included in\i standard 
forms. Our own application form is called a prospectus. It calls for 
a very intensive self -analysis. There are about a dozen little essays 
that have to be written about one's goals, one's past performance as it 
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relates to those goals, how one studies and learns best, what resources 
are available that the prospective student already knows exist in his 
immediate community \ and how he proposes to manage his time in order to 
allow him to incorporate this new commitment to higher education into 
his life. There arb other similar questions. 

The prospedtus provides a hurdle. You have to be able to read 
very well and writjfe passably well to surmount it. Many people are . 
turned on by the idea of the .College, but thuyjare very much turned off 
by th€? notion that they have to expose themselves and convince someone 
through use of tjaeir own words that they are serious about Empire State 
College. People are seldom Rejected on the basis of what it is they 
wish to study provided it's college-level work. Many people, however, 
are not admitted because, they can't or won't complete our admission form. 

Have vou ever considered the possibility of an induction process , 
a two-or~three day kind of arrangement where people who don't necessarily 
think in terms of goals, strategies, outcomes, and issues like that, could 
get involved in the thinking process and* be guided iir a more intensive way 
so that the induction p r ocess doesn't beQome unnecessarily exclusive ?— Let 
me tell you what the induction process is. We* re probably going to need 
some kind of selection hurdle. At this, point our process seems to be effec- 
tive. Still, it's not always just. We require interested parties to come 
to the Center to pick up application forms. We won't mail theml We resist 
mailing catalogues to* people making casual inquiries. When they come in 
for orientation they'll meet ten or twenty people including two mentors 
who will explain Empire State .College . A student or two will stay after 
that presentation and help potential students decide whether it's a good 
place for them to be. these students also help the potential applicant 
with details of the admission form. ^ »■ • 

Among the ones that complete the application form, how many do 
you have to turn down ?— Our Center has not been turning people down. As 
long as we have excess capacity in terms of mentor staff, we've been ex- 
panding our acceptances. What we try to do is target enough people to 
fill our attrition. We've grown from sixty students last year to 460+ 
people this year. 

Is there any review of the contract once a student makes a con- 
tract with a mentor ?- — I read and approve all contracts, digests and eval- 
uations. That a major task of the Associate Dean. 

' c 

^Would you inform a particular mentor that he was expecting too 
much or too little ? — The' usual problem concerns the need to make the 
evaluation criteria more explicit. Other related questions are: Is this 
learning activity appropriately keyed to the duration of the contract? 
Are you asking too much in too short a period of time? ' Are you asking 
£00 little for that much credit? . . . 




c 

The major thrust of this work group was to be behavioral ob- 
jectives; I think we better get at that. We have not been as irrele- 
vant as you might believe. We've been talking about the naturp of the 
target population of our nonresidential degree prograin. We*ve bean 
talking about the way learning goals become an organizing framework 
for individual programs. We have talked somewhat about how people get 
from where they are when they come to us, to where they want to be when 
thfey leave us, or alternative learning approaches. The thing we haven T t 
talked much about is evaluation. I think what I'll do is characterize 
a performance objective. * . 

Were you a student in our Learning Center, we would ask you to 
tell us who you are. We would begin to try to get a picture of you in 
terms of your entering level of behavior; what your background is like, 
your capability, your interests, etc. We would be trying to get a handle 
on the behavior that you are starting out with to pursue whatever goals 
you might have. We would aisk you to tell us what you expect to go home — 
with as an ability, a knowledge, am attitude, a feeling. What are the 
things you expect to take away with you? We would then have a statement 
of output or something , called terminal behavior. Performance objectives 
start to take shape with a description of the learner., where he is wheft 
he enters, and where he expects to be when he completes his study. 

There are two other things about which we have to be concerned. 
One is how we'll know whether or not the person has achieved this ter- 
minal behavior. So we're going to have a statement of criteria as part 
of the objectives. Next we might have to consider certain constraints 
under which a person might have to function to achieve his objectives. 
We may want to make' a \ statement about the context in which the learning 
will take place— field experience, on-the-job, classroom, laboratory, in- 
dependent study, self -study, etc. 

Perhaps we might look at the Empire State contract form as a per- 
formance objective because it consists of several pieces*. These are: 
long-range goals , specific objectives, learning activities, and evalua- 
tion means and criteria. One might say that's pretty close to being a 
performance objective in itself except a funny kind of context is hidden 
here but it doesn't have to do with methodology. It has to do with the 
kind of framework within which the person is working. The specific ob- 
jectives will really become terminal behaviors. The criteria will be 
more elaborate in terms of the evaluation means and criteria* The thing 
that's very different is that a statement about how the learning will be 
pursued is included in the contract. Behavioral' objectives only state 
where it is a person is trying to get and how to know whether he arrives 
at that point. They state nothing about methodology. That 'is a big dif- 
erence. They are a way of thinking about student learning that allows 
^oii to focus on methodology a little more sharply. 

Many institutions have tried t;he so-called systems approach 
where curricula .are specified in great detail down to the level of in- 
dividual performance objectives. For instance, a student may be ex- 
pected, in a given module, to develop the ability to discriminate be- 
tween a variety of substances, to list things, to define things, to do 
many observable acts with regard to a particular subject matter. All 
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of this would be stated in a curriculum guide. That curriculum guide 
then becomes ,a guide to the students, to the evaluator-testmaker , and 
to the teacher. To the student it becomes a way to assess what he 
knows and doesn ,0 t know; to the evaluator-testmake it's a blueprint for 
proficiency "tests that will have to reflect the objectives; and to the 
teacher it's a definition of the context within which different method- 
ologies can be tried and found more-or-le/ss effective with given stu- 
dents. We use the notion of behavioral objectives in our contracting 
activities, but the contract is something niore than a behavioral objec- 
tive. 

What kinds of behavioral objectives are you familiar with? 
Most people know Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Objectives by heart. 
Some question whether or not the taxonomy helps very much with behavi- 
oral objectives • One taxonomy is concerned with cognitive development; 
the second, with the affective domain. Those taxonomies are worth look-/ 
ing at if you 1 re considering trying to frame some explicit statements 
of goals and objectives for any new program which you might develop. 
I ! ll give you an example of the kinds of things to which it leads. 

Our college catalogue has none of the usual things. y You can't 
find a department; you can't find a course. You can find very detailed 
statements of college objectives. They are described sequentially and 
range from the simple and concrete to the complex and abstract. Beyond 
the communication skills, there are objectives in the development of 
knowledge, comprehension,, ability to analyze, evaluate, synthesize, and 
to make application of that which has been learned. All of these are 
cognitive objectives. In addition there are such objectives as inter- 
personal competence, increasing awareness of the world, clarification/ 
of purposes, increasing self-reliance, development of self -understanding, 
understanding of others, and development of self -consistency . These are 
affective objectives. They are the kinds of labels that are drawn from 
taxonomies. They are highly abstract the way they are stated. One of 
the tasks that we are facing now as a faculty is converting those ob- 
jectives into operational statemen^s^ 

If you look at the interrelatedness of the Empire State objec- 
tives, you will note that they are designed to move people from the 
memory stage to the application of knowledge. There's a movement in • 
these objectives to a. higher order of functional capability in the in- 
dividual. I think one of the things that is unique about attempts to 
develop nonresidential programs,. that requires a great deal of indepen- f 
dence on the part of the student, is that it forces the faculty to think 
in : terms "of behavioral objectives. You can no longer think about making 
a presentation to a group; you have to think about one individual at a 
time and assess. the progress that he is making towards goals that both 
you and he know, share, and understand. It is one thing to teach' a 
sophomore course. Then you can talk about typical sophomores in your 
experience and define what they are likely to have had before they came 
to you. Then you can determine what is necessary to achieve before 
they leave you. You can talk about cut-off scores on tests as criteria. 
It's a nice rational system. If, on the other hand, you are working . 
individually with twenty-five differient people, whom you will probably 
meet at least once every other week, you are going to have to.be able 
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to refer t ( o something that reminds you at a fairly high level of de- 
tail, what it is that student is tryingfto accomplish. The part of 
his contract concerned with performance objectives becomes your 
referent point as you deal day to day with different students . What 
I'm pointing out is that behavioral objectives guide the contracting 
and instructional processes* 

•» 

Let me illustrate that and try to get into assessing entry 
level a little bit. It is particularly important to define who your 
students are in the kinds of individualized programs, that seem to be 
the major mode of the external or nontraditional program. Our first 
contract for an adult out of high school for a period of time goes 
typically something like this, A long-teijm goal will be to complete 
a program leading to a Bachelor of Arts in Business Management.. That 
is a kind of unifying goal. The specific objectives of the first con- 
tract are (1) to prepare a portfolio of prior learning and (2) to pre- 
pare a program of study. We might have a third objective which would 
be to complete an organized program of study concerning the meaning of 
work. What we're trying to structure here is a vocational-educational- 
counseling-assessment kind of contract. Td meet the objectives, the 
adult is askefi to prepare a story of his past or his learning to date; 
and a description of his goals and how he is <going to attain thosjs 
goals within the institution. The learning activities usually ir/clude 
collecting transcripts, certificates, and letters certifying thajt a 
person has performed at a certain level in a particular cfereer field. 
After all these documents are gathered, one. has to organize and sum- 
marize them. Our portfolio is standardized. It includes a summary 
statement of all of the components of learning that a person is offer- 
ing for advanced standing. This first contract is trying to establish 
the person's incoming behavior. : In addition to this summary statement 
of learning components, the portfolio contains an essay that describes 
how the learning took place, what the learning has mean;k„.;fcQ the per- 
son, and how it relates to his future. There is also a section de- 
voted to supporting evidence for the learning 1 claimed within the essay 
and summary statements . In a sense, we ask e^ch student who is trying 
to establish his status for a detailed description. That takes the 
form /of an autobiography. This initial contract is a statement of 
current status in learning and future goals. It is so important to 
us that some students can giet up to" a month's credit for it. 

The fourth part of the' contract concerns learning activities. 
It is the means and criteria for evaluation of the contract. The 
approach to evaluation "is to submit the portfolio and the program of 
studies to a committee of faculty members. That committee establishes 
the student's status, his advanced standing, and approves and initiates 
his program of study. The kinds of objectives that result in products 
are the easiest kinds of objectives with which to deal. The outcomes 
are clearly defined and things can be clearly described. But many of 
us are not terribly satisfied with dealing only with those kinds of 6 
jeCtives. Most colleges offer courses in music appreciation and art 
appreciation. How would you state an objective for appreciation? t If 
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you are going to insist on an output kind of objective, you have to say 
*w? student will he able to list six major musical works of the nine- 
teenth century - Does that mean he appreciates them or that he has 
managed to memorize them* You might say the student will be able to 
recognise the best representative drawing from among three sets of 
three shown to htm* Some people say that's pretty cognitive too, and 
That** -really not appreciation. Then you say* the student will, when 
given freedom of choice, choose to listen to Bach rather^than the 
Beatles* That's one of the things that behavioral objectives abso- 
lutely forces you to do* You have to make your decisions about what 
you expect will be the behavior that Will represent success. You have 
to toe , very clear about that. You have to make judgments. 1 

It is a lot of fun to play with these objectives. One of the 
things that my experience with the Job Corps has led me to believe is 
that beyond a certain point it is really not worth the effort to cata- 
logue all of the behavioral objectives. It is, however, worth the 
effort to approach each learning task from this point of view and to 
identify those essential outcomes that you wish to achieve. But to 
spend the time and energy necessary to get at all of the possible and 
potentially desirable outcomes from each hour qf interaction with stu- . 
dents raeans that you are probably not going to have much time to think 
about interaction with students. To me, just to know how to find, where 
a person is before he enters into a learning task, how.. -to accomplish.^ 
very clearly conceived outcome that will guide you into more effective 
learning activities, and how to think in advance about what it is you 
are going to try to evaluate, whether or tiot outcomes are. achieved, is 
a major breakthrough that is forced by considering learning in terms 
of behavioral objectives. It is a refreshing kind of discipline to im- 
pose upon yourself- In learning contracts you are forced to do that 
with your students by the nature of the interaction. 

Speaking of that interaction, shouldn't the student have a very 
high-powered role in evaluation? I haven't heard too much about it. I 
heard a lot about what the teacher is evaluating, but what about the 
student in this situation ? — Evaluation people, like Bloom and others 
tjtfho have been "serious about trying to catalogue' the behaviors that are 
the outcomes of learning, have stated fairly recently there are two 
{oxws pf evaluation that have :a real place in education. One, that 
we - re ail. familiar with, they call the summative approach where you 
evaluate how many units of learning have occurred with so many multiple 
choice questions, so many essays, so many mistakes, so many right and 
wrong. You have the sense that you are evaluating whether- a person has, 
poved from A to B. They've either' done it or: they haven't. The extent 
is the distance that is from A> to B. That's characterized in your ob- 
jectives. The other is called formative evaluation . This looks at 
movement in the direction of ^desired outcomes. If you are interested 
in a person developing greater self-reliance, self -understanding, or 
the understanding of others, you wbuldn f t want to state an objective 
that would have art absolute quality about it. Just a? in evaluating 
appreciation of something, you wouldn't want to state something has an 
absolute quality* B.ut you are concerned that people move from wherever 
they arc in a direction that would be characterized by independent 



objective orvers as a positive direction. That is, they would be- 
come more self-reliant; a little more self-reliant ; a lot more self- 
reliant; never totally self-reliant. Maybe when we r re talking about 
evaluating the student and the student evaluating himself 'and us , we're 
going to be talking from the student's point of view. He is not going 
to really be able to say that the ^teacher did or didn't do his job. 
He can be more or less satisfied with his experience, more or less 
satisfied with himself. The teacher has rthe role 0 of saying he's either 
passed-, or he hasn't. But in addition, the teacher has the role of A de- 
termining if he's moved in a positive direction or he hasn't, or if 
he's moved in a negative direction. You have two kinds of evaluative 
statements that you might wish to make within what might seem to be the 
same kind of pbjective. 



Am I correct in assuming that a student and instructor take part 
in establishing the criteria for evaluatioii so the student knows how and 
when he is going to be evaluated ?-- That's \he ideal notion. In fact, 
that's the way learning is negotiated. However, many times the teacher 
who is applying behavioral or performance objectives in working with 
groups of students doesn't have the opportunity to enter into evaluation 
negotiations with each student. Frequently faculty have resorted, to 
sampling students who are . sophomores or juniors and trying to calibrate 
the objectives against them and ttieir expectations. The way I've used 
.performance or behavioral objectives in large groups has been to see 
which ones tend to be realistic through time. Each week I handed out 
one or two objectives with samples of the questions to be asked in order 
to assess the achievement of those objectives. By the end of the course 
the student has a full set of objectives , sample items, test items, and 
statements as to. how those objectives will be assessed. I provide at: 
least one alternative way of achieving those objectives in the classroom 
and suggest others. The next time around I hand out the whole course. 
That tends to work very well as long as you are willing to accept the 
fact that you are not* quite so important to the student anymore and that 
you are probably, going to increase the likelihood of cuts and self- , 
management of learning,. If you are willing to take the chande that once 
you f ve given somebody this kind of catalogue of expectations, that they 
have something that will guide them, that they^now don't need you quite 
so much, you can relax and enjoy life a bit more because the students 
who come to class are the ones who are often better prepared and inter- 
. ested in discussing the nuances of the material rather, than trying to , 
copy down right answers. In effect, you have given them a catalogue of 
objectives that can guide their studies in the future. Vou are kind of 
forced to reconsider your classroom strategies once you adopt the ap- 
proach of being explicit about your expectations in terms that students 
i can understand in relation to their behavior. ' If you are willing to 
characterize desired behavioral changes in advance and then look for it 
wherever it may happen, you can get behavioral data on phenomena that 
are frequently thought to.be beyond operationalism. 

I would like to move into the assessment of prior learning. 
First, we better decide what we mean, or what we're willing to agree 
upon, when we use the word "learning." We'xe all interested in assuring 
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that learning takes place. , Unfortunately, some of us have had the dis- 
appointing experience of finding that learning doesn't always take 
place in college. As a faculty member and researcher in the Office of 
Institutional Research at Hunter College, I undertook a study to de- 
termine whether tenured faculty did a better job in dealing with first 
semester freshmen composition courses than the assistant professors 
just out of school. We did something very simple. We administered 
the SAT English section when the students first came to class and once 
again during the last week of class. We then took the scores for each 
individual and related those scores to the ranks of the instructors 
and to grades achievecTT We found that the higher the rank of the 
teacher, the lower the average gain score among the students. The other 
thing that was rather interesting was the larger the gain in score, the 
lower grade a student received. People who went into the course who 
already had skill in writing,' tended to get the A r s, but they didn't 
show any significant difference in performance. Those who scored very 
low when they entered but made the greatest improvements tended to get 
B f s, C's, D's, and F f s. One of the things that happens when one approaches 
education and learning from the point of Aview of performance or behavioral 
objectives is that you begin to focus on learning. You begin to focus more 
on changes in, behavior. V . s 

At Empire 'State College, we have those cognitive objectives that 
are very easy to deal with in a direct manneV in contracts. We also have 
affective objectives that we really can f t be sure we're reaching. Maybe 
we can't take credit for change in the same way t£*at we can for the cog- 
nitive. Maybe we have to do a controlled experimemxin order to be able 
to have any assurance that we're having direct effect in those areas. 
Axe any of you familiar with Chickering's book, Education^d Identity ? 
It was a comprehensive study of the effects of various clearly^identi- 
fied college environments on the behavior of, students who were xh\ schools 
which differed greatly from one another. He was able to demonstrate the 
effect of different environments on personality variables. Statistically, 
it was fine but statistical significance and change that really is notice- 
able in the everyday behavior of individuals are quite different things. 
One might say that a lot of the things, that we take credit for as learn- 
ing that occurs within a college, is learning that occurs between the 
ages of seventeen to twenty-one regardless of where that person may be. 
One can argue against^ that. There are special kinds of events that 
happen in a college that just don't happen as predictably outside. It 
doesn't mean that they don't happen. It just means that they are not 
as likely to happen. That*s really the point in providing a classroom 
setting. I know many people are vory interested in psychology. A stu- 
dent who just reads some of the columns in the newspapers, picks up 
Psychology Today , listens to the radio and watches television will pick 
up a lot of specialized language. He will give the appearance of having 
gained knowledge of psychology. That's quite different from having had 
a course in General Experimental Psychology. On the other hand, the per- 
son who takes a course in General Experimental Psychology thinks he's 
pretty well informed on psychological issues. Yet he frequently finds 
out that psychology isn't what he thought it was. Because such a course 
provides a special view of the world of behavior, it isn f t likely that 
the average person would learn what is learned in that course on their 
own. I think we justify our own existence with the notion that the 
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classroom situation is worthwhile and somehow does reduce the chance 
factor. 

We often get people asking us to evaluate them and put a "Good 
Housekeeping Seal" on their lives. We have to be very clear that that 
isn't the business we're in. What we're seeking to do is to look at 
some small portion of their lives in terms of its relationship to what 
may occur in a nontraditional degree program. It's surprising just how 
many people want a global assessment of their lives. Can you imagine 
how frightening that is to faculty members faced with that particular 
task? Do you give a person an F for life for the first fifty years? 
Making the decision of A through F is almost impossible. You just can't 
allow yourself to be put into that kind of position. 

Is there a tendency for students to overestimate what they think 
their experiences are worth ? — There are three groups. There are people 
who are exactly right, people who are under, and people who are over. 
Sometimes a mentor will have to urge a student to ask for more advanced 
standing. One example is a girl who has an RN from a very well-known 
university Jipspital program. She didn't complete the Bachelor of Science 
degree. Instead, she worked as a psychiatric nurse for a number of years 
reaching a fairly high level of supervision. She then married and left 
the profession. While married she became involved in administrative work 
on a volunteer basis. She wanted to finish a degree that would include 
psychology and creative writing in order to be able to write of her ex- 
periences in psychiatric settings. What she wanted to accomplish would 
take a year and a half, but the accomplishments would have been equiva- 
lent to those that are usually associated with a Master of Fine Arts de- 
gree in writing. We had a choice. Should we advise her to try and get 
the maximum amount of advanced standing and then go to graduate school,' 
or should we advise her to take the minimum amount of advanced standing 
she was seeking and do her work with us thrugh the Bachelor of Arts 
degree? The committee chose the first option. They suggested that she 
make use of her prior learning and her current status to get the bache- 
lor's degree. She could then use that to enter graduate school. She 
really had to be convinced that she was very far along towards the bache- 
lor's degree. Then, of course, we have the other people who are con- 
vinced they can learn little from us because they employ college gradu- 
ates to work for them. They want us to give them a degree. People are 
as likely to underestimate as they are to overestimate. It's remarkable 
how many people are "right on" in assessing where they stand. 



To continue with the assessment process— the reason I think it's 
important to talk about this in the context of instruction directed by 
behavioral objectives is that you really can't organize your instruction 
to attain objectives until you know what you are working with as raw 
material. That is, the current status of the individual. I thought it 
might be worth going into "how you do that and then go on to talk' a little 
bit about how one might analyze and conceptualize some performance ob- 
jectives. The approach that Commissioner Nyquist was. talking about is 
essentially a proficiency testing approach. This characterizes Thomas A. 
Edison College in New Jersey and the Regents External Degree in New York. 
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This goes at the assessment of status through objective testing and 
objective evidence in the form of transcripts. We deal with that kind 
of evidence 'as well as other types of evidence. We honor CLEP, the 
Advanced Place Tests frequently given in high school, and the USAFI 
Examinations • We accept and evaluate military education certificates, 
using the manuals provided by the American Council on Education Committee 
as our guideline. We also give credit fat inservice training in business 
and industry. All of these things axe accepted oh the condition that 
they relate to the student's overall goals. 

What percentile do you use on the CLEP tes^s ? — We use the ACE 
recommended twenty-fifth percentile. We're not excessively difficult 
with that because we have the people after they enter. We're concerned 
about placing them and getting them started in a program of study. We 
* don't have a commitment to graduate them in six months or twelve months. 
That depends upon their performance. 



I was wondering if a man or woman working in a profession^ who 
doesn't have a degree, could attend a conference similar to this and re - 
ceive credit for attending that seminar ?— -It ' s very hard for us to assess 
that kind of thing. I'm not going to answer your question directly. A 
number of our students are with Xerox or Kodak. Each organization has 
a very elaborate training program. We try to work with their training 
departments to assess equivalencies. We'll allow someone to take a sales 
training program or a management development program that would not nor- 
mally be offefed in a college because colleges can't afford them. We'll, 
allow them to write those experiences into a contract. In the case of 
a short conference, it is easier to make it a part of the contract than 
it is to include it in prior learning. Since there are very few records 
kept, it's very hard to determine what the attendee has gained from a 
particular conference. However, if one of our students had said he 
wanted to come to this conference dealing with innovative approaches to 
higher education, we would agree. We'd have some control over what they 
managed to get out of the experience as this would be embedded into the 
objectives that we would state within the contract. That's an odd arrswer 
because we keep looking for precedence and we're forced to fall back on 
a precedent provided by the more traditional institutions. We try to 
move ahead a step at a time. We get into a lot of trouble with some of 
the conventions of our state. 



Can you give us some examples ? — There is one that's very curious 
to some people in senior colleges. Associate degrees include the 
A.A.A.S., A.A.S., and A.O.S. The last one is the one that surprises 
people. A.A.S. is this Associate in Applied Sciences and the A.O.S. is 
the Associate in Occupational Sciences. The most famous awarders of the 
A.O.S. are 1 Katherine Gibbs Secretarial Schools and some of the Califor- 
nia Community Colleges. Associate degrees, whatever they are, are 
evaluated for eighteen months advanced standing or sixty hours. The 
student with that degree is expected to do work at the junior or upper 
division level from the point of entry into our institution. That doesn't 
sound radical at all except that in SUNY, as in many state universities,, 
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one of the big problems that community college graduates face is some- 
thing called articulation. A community college graduate holding the 
A.A.S. degree in business who wishes to enter a senior college is often 
awarded only sophomore status. Or if he is awarded junior status, he'll 
be required to take some freshman sequences. It will take him more than 
two years to complete the bachelor's degree in business. No one has 
been able to really justify that practice in any rational way. Because 
bf that and because the national trend is away from doing that, we just 
went ahead and set up a policy for the state university. As a result, 
each of the other state colleges is now being forced into the same posi- 
tion, i.e., they will accord junior status to a community college gradu- 
ate with cin associate degree. They will not require more than two years 
of upper division work for a bachelor's degree. Obviously, if somebody 
has an A.A.S. degree in a technical field and decides he wants . to become 
a performing artist, it will take him more than two years because his 
objectives have changed radically. But the consequences of changing 
career fields are his choice. If there's k consistency of objectives, 
two. years of advanced standing seems justified. 

The other area that raises some eyebrows is that a registered 
mirse certification is considered equivalent to the A.A.S. -RN degree and 
eighteen months of advanced standing will be awarded if it is appropriate 
background to the degree the person is seeking. That's good and t/ad from 
the point of view of nurses who are graduates of hospital nursing programs 
They put in three years for their RN. However, if they present their RN 
to some of our sister institutions, they are only awarded thirty semester 
hours of advanced standing. That really doesn't seem just. We haven't 
been able to find a good explanation for that. Especially when those 
same institutions will give sixty hours of credit for the A.A.S. — RN. 

What we're trying to do is to develop the rationale that allows 
us to give the most reasonable and fairest amount of advanced standing to 
our students. In other words,' what we're trying to do is establish their 
status in an academic j program. Our more radical step in the nursing area 
is -to award up to nine months of advanced standing for a licensed prac- 
tical nurse certification. That came about in an interesting way. A 
number of students came to us who were working as paraprof essionals in 
early childhood centers. In order for them to be employed in essentially 
educational functions, they had to, have licensed practical nurse certi- 
fication. So it looked to us as if the prerequisite to nursery school 
administration or education would be the LPN. We're accepting that in 
those terms. If a student brought us an LPN, however, And she wanted to 
study biology, it is unlikely that she would get a year of advanced 
standing. But it's a nice tie-*in of prior learning to the objectives 
that are explicit in preparation for nursery school administration or 
nursery school education. It allows us to make that kind of judgment. 

In most cases, bur decisions about advanced standing are yiery 
much influenced by the goals of the student. We're fairly conservative. 
New procedures are evolving regularly out of our assessment process. 
One of the things that frequently happens is a kind of hesitancy to judge, 
hesitancy to make decisions about objectives, about content, about where 
a person stands, or whether learning has occurred. It's more difficult 
to state explicitly and openly what it is that you are doing when you 
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make judgments about people, what behavior you are basing your judg- 
ment on, and how you are evaluating. It's not that it can't be don*. 
It's less obmfortable to do it. 

/ 

I /think that there is one thing that we've all been brainwashed 
about and /that is the arbitrary judgment that in every class there has 
to be a scatter diagram. You work on— ar-trurve^and have a standard devia- 
tion. Therefore you have so many A's, B's, C's, D's, and F's. We make 
a judgmerit that a certain percentage of our class ha^ to fail and a cer- 
tain percentage has to get A's. Now do you really take subjectivity out 
of. grading? In our system, after a contract has been entered into by 
the learner and the mentor, the student gets the credit provided he 
achieves the objectives of that contract. \ If he doesn't achieve those 
objectives, he doesn't get credit. 

We don't use much in the way of paper and pencil tests, standard- 
ized, or otherwise. We do a lot of oral testing and a lot of evaluation 
of written work, project products, and things of that sort. If a student 
happens to include a regular course in a contract, we use the grade given 
in that course. It would be hard for a person who seriously enteredsinto 
a contract to really fail for reasons other than failure to do the work. 
Remember, the objectives in. the contract are a product of negotiation be- 
tween a mentor and a student, both of whom have paid some rather intense 
attention to the prior learning of that student. What we try to do is 
evaluate the performance of the individual relative to the objectives 
that are stated. Not the performance of the individual relative to some 
hypothetical group of individuals. 

In your estimation, do you think there's a danger that the stu- 
dent will achieve the single objectives that have been outlined in the 
contract and still fail to put together or integrate all of them into a 
whole view? In the field of history, I can visualize being very know - 
ledgeable about a number of isolated- events, which is fine, but stil l 
being unable to put them into amy meaningful pattern. In my mind this 
would defeat the purpose of what I was trying to- achieve. Is that a real 
danger ?— This is less of a danger in contracting than it is in other kinds 
of traditional trducation. What you're doing in a contract is looking at 
where the student is when he comes to you. Then you establish objectives 
that are relevant to where he is and wants to go. A student may come in 
with very little factual knowledge. Your contracts reflect that in the 
objectives. One of the objectives, then, is to build up the factual 
knowledge. Then you would build other things into another contract in 
sequence which would put isolated events into a meaningful whole. 



Can you clarify the difference between task and objectives ?— An 
objective is where you want to get to; what you want to .acfhieve. Tasks 
represent the means you use to achieve the objectives. 

You are addressing teachers who are not teaching on a contract 
basis. How do we take some of the ideas into a class of thirty-five 
studentjs when we don't have the skills that you mentioned ? — If you can't 
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identify observable outcomes from a formal learning activity, you have 
* v no right to charge tuition for a person to go through that experience. 
It- is true that it is difficult to define and observe those behaviors. 
I submit that you are already doing it because most of us don't have 
the courage to walk into a room full of people and simply babble. We 
usually make enough of an effort to be organized in terms of some goals. 
That means that we know, even though it's hard to articulate, what it 
is we're trying to accomplish. I think if you 1 re going to go back to 
your self-contained^ classrooms, you might think about such things as 
what it is that you are setting out to accomplish in your learning 
unit; how you can describe it in words; how you can tell your students 
these are the objectives that you are trying to accomplish; and that 
there are sample test items they'll be asked to respond to with regard 
to ieach of the objectives. You give, for instance, objectives one 
through four to the students. The tasks the class undertake are re- 
lated to movement toward the objectives. This removes a lot of the 
confusion from your activities and those of the learner. What should 
come out of all this questioning is tjiat some of your assumptions about 
your teaching methods may be no longer valid and in need of drastic 
modification. 
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Introduction 



Dr. Paul Dressel will review current institutional practices 
concerning independent study as he found it to exist during a recent 
survey under' aken with Dr. Mary Thompson. He will seek to define in- 
dependent study, examine reasons for believing in or opposing inde- 
pendent study, and explore ways to facilitate it within colleges and 
universities. ^ 

Independent Study 
Paul L. Dressel 

I have a feeling when I talk about independent study that it T s 
very much like the story of the policeman who was standing on a corner. 
He observed a little lad of perhaps four or five years of age who came 
around the corner, finally left, and then reappeared. After he had 
circled the block several times and was very much. out of breath, the 
policeman stepped over and said to him, "Sonny, I saw you a little while 
ago coming around here and now you T re coming around again. What are you 
doing? 1 ! "I'm running away from home. 11 "But you're just going around 
the block." "Yes, mommy doesn't let me cross the street." Most colleges 
and universities, it seems to me, when they start "running away from 
home" to do something innovative, end up with some kind of tradition 
that doesn f t let them "cross the street." 

I want to talk about independent study in several different ways. 
The focus was to be on evaluation but I think you can't really evaluate* 
something until you know what you're talking about. The way that . I got 
involved in independent study was the way that I got involved in a' lot 
of things. I had an inspiring doctoral student a few years ago, Sister 
Mary Thompson, who ended up as co-author of Independent Study She came 
to me after an internship with the American Council on Education, She 
was the only person without a Ph.D. selected for one of the ACE intern- 
ships. I was very pleased when she decided she wanted to get a degree 
that she picked Michigan State and me, in particular, to work with her. 
She had been a Dean at a college in Baltimore and she moved along very 
quickly because she's very bright. She had done a lot of independent 
study and when we started talking about dissertations, she thought she 
would like to look at this again. I got her some money and she visited 
a lot of places. We weren't very happy with some of the things she found, 
and after she got her dissertation out of the. way, she got to work. Then 
we wrote Independent Study after a considerable amount of research. 

Most catalogues have some place in them devoted to independent 
study. These include a variety of things: honors* work, selected read- 
ings, special laboratory projects, surveys or research projects, service 
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activities, work-study, and travel abroad. We found when we talked 
with faculty that they also included in independent study some of 
their small classes or seminars. One of the things that struck me 
was that very rarely did we find anybody including any kind of group 
work under independent study, although in fact, it seem to me that a 
group of students working together on a project may be one of the 
,finest experiences in independent study. What's the point of all of 
these things I've said? It is only that they are process oriented. 
They talk about some kind of an experience which in a way describes 
a process of some sort or other. Something that you do, rather than 
the way in which you do it. 

It seems to me that when we begin to talk about independent 
study we need to think in terms of what kind of behavior has to be in- 
volved on the part of an individual so that he's doing independent 
study. As a matter of fact, one of the, interesting things in several 
colleges who were given money by Ford Foundation to start independent 
study programs, was that Ford does some strange things. They gave 
money to administrators to establish independent study programs. This 
was done during the summer months. When the faculty came back in the 
fall, they were told that money was received from Ford to start an in- 
dependent study program. If anfyone knows anything about faculty, that's 
' hardly a way to start a new program. Anyway, the faculty was told sev- 
eral times, "Well, we started this independent study program with fresh- 
men because we had this money. We found out right away the freshmen 
couldn't do independent study, so we dropped it." That's a nice concep- 
tion of independent study, isn't it? It's like saying this baby we have 
here is five months old. It can't walk yet, so we're just going to tie 
if up and throw it away because it never will walk. The challenge is, 
if you Can't walk, how do you learn how? If you can't do independent 
study, how do you get to doing it? 

As a result of the experience with the Eord funded program, we 
felt that some conception of independent study had to be developed. We 
worked out a kind of formal definition of independent study • It's the 
self-directed pursuit of academic competence in as autonomous a manner 
as a student is able to exercise at any particular time. Notice that 
we're talking about the self -directed pursuit. We're also saying that 
this has to be dependent upon the capacity of the student to do this at 
some point in time. Independent study done by a student has to be 
oriented to some goal. There has to be a high level of motivation and 
curiosity. The student has to^ develop 1 in the process, if they don't 
have it to start with, a sense of self-sufficiency and self -direction, 
the ability to think critically and creatively, a "sense of values, the 
awareness of resources, and the ability to use them. Those all sound 
fine and most of you say, "Yes, we have some of those in our catalogue 
some place as a statement of objectives." But I want you to note that 
when I'm talking about such things as a sense of self-sufficiency and 
self -direction, ability to think critically, etc., I am talking about 
capacities.. ;If everybody had. those qualities when they came to you as 
freshmen, what you ought to do is give them a baccalaureate degree. 
Let them go and take others who Qan't do those things. In other words, , 
I'm saying that independent study should be one of the methods by which 
we develop certain kinds of objectives, abilities, competencies, capa- 
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cities, whatever you want to call them. Unless we have those objec- 
tives clearly in mind, I think we don't have a conception of inde- 
pendent study. 

Now this was evidenced quite frequently in terms of what we 
found students and faculty telling Mary and me during our field trips. 
The faculty we visited would frequently say something like, n Yes, this 
person is doing a piece of independent study arid looking at certain 
authors we didn't cover in our regular literattire courses, minor authors 
then we grade this independent study projec.t by how. well he writes an 
essay on this. 11 Then you probe a little further and' you find that the 
student has come in three times a week to talk with a faculty member 
about what he's doing* The faculty member says, "I don't really like 
these independent study projects because I have to read everything be- 
fore the student does in order to avoid not knowing something that the 
student might haye read.' 1 ' Carried out in this way, of course, inde- 
pendent study becomes terribly demanding' on the faculty member because 
no student 'is permitted to do anything that the faculty member hasn't 
already done. I think we need to divorce ourselves from that. I pride 
myself that I find my doctoral candidates teach me as much as I teach 
them. I think that is the way education should be, even on the under- 
graduate level. 

I would like to point out that there is a great deal of dif- 
ference between independence and individualization.. These were con- 
fused in the literature that; we picked up during our research. One 
can take a calculus course which is about as* "cut anc} dried" as any- 
thing you can get at the undergraduate level ( I should mention all my 
undergraduate training and advanced graduate work is in mathematics . 
I don't come to you as a person foreign to a discipline.), and in cal- 
culus I could say to a class there are a number of problems at the end 
of a certain chapter* , One of you work the first two, the second stu- 
dent will work the third and fourth, and the third student must work 
the fifth and sixth. I've individualized to the extent that I've given 
a different assignment to each' student . You can go a' step further in 
. individualization by pointing out, that some of the problems are ( related 
to business. Since you're in businesrs, you work out all those problems 
that relate to business and you carry on in the same manner j with the 
other students. What I 'm* pointing to is that assignments can be indi- 
vidualized in terms ^of readings or problems or whatever we're doing. 
That doesn't necessarily mean ; that the student is doxpg any great 
amount of independent study. It may meah that d-f All t the students 
have a different set of problems ,to solve, they don't cjet together and 
share their efforts with each other. It may jbe independent study to 
that extent. But it's not necessarily independent in the *broader sense. 

I have a conviction that properly construed, "independent study" 
may come nearer than any single phrase to capturing what ^he outcomes 
of a college education should be* That is to say, if we can be surej a 
person is able to continue learning on his own, then I think we have 
done a great deal for that person. 

In this day and age we get so concerned about adiilt education. 
At Michigan we have a Commission on Life-Long Education. I suggested 
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to the Commission, if they really meant that everybody in the State 
of Michigan should be pursuing education all their lives, that the 
most tangible way to evaluate that would be by the increasing per- 
centage of people in the state who died in a life-long education class. 
If they're all there all their lives, you're going to have people dy- 
ing in these classes. I was trying to make the point to them that 
there might be some point in time when some people would be suffici- 
ently independent in their capacity to pursue learning that they 
wouldn' t have to return to a class taught by * somebody every time they 
need to learn something. That's why I feel that the independent study 
conception should be thought of as one of the major goals of undergradu- 
ate education. Why do I believe this? Well, I'll give you many rea- 
sons . 

r j 

Some of my reasoning is based "upon what we know about human 
learning, some are based on my own prejudices. I believe that all 
learning is ultimately accomplished by the learner. You can get peo- 
ple to memorize material but they don't necessarily remember it very 
N long. Real learning, I think, occurs as a result of a person becoming 
deeply involved. He can benefit by working with groups, but ultimately, 
he learns through his own individual effort. Through independent study 
I think we have the potential fpr making many more adaptations to indi- 
vidual differences and goals than we have by any other route. After 
all, in any standard course we have to gear it to the average people in 
the course. The amount of individualization that is possible is very 
limited. Another aspect is that independent study allows the pace of 
the students to differ in accordance with their ability. This is one 
of the problems presented by independent study. We are still very much 
bound into the semester or quarter system. When he has to get that 
done 'within the quarter or he will g^t an F, or if not an F, he gets 
it crossed off. He doesn't finish the project. Current regulations 
don't permit a student to go beyond the quarter with an independent v 
study project* It strikes me that there are c a lot of significant in- 
dependent study projects which might not confine themselves readily 
K %o that particular period of time. I think something ought to be done 
about independent study in the freshman year. Over the long years 
that I have been at Michigan State and worked with other institutions, 
I have developed the feeling that freshmen come in college anticipating 
* a new experience. Then, on a great many campuses, we end up section- 
ing them into the classes and handling them very much the same way as 
they wiere handled in secondary school. I agree with some of our faculty 
in the Ford-financed project. If you start out by assuming that fresh- 
men can do independent study and ask each incoming freshman what he 
wants to do in independent study, you are not going to get very far. 
You have to have some conception of where you should start with inde- 
pendent study, bearing in mind that a person will not do it in the full- 
est sense immediately. It's a little like the example I spoke of ear- 
lier about the baby in the stage when itjs beginning to walk. Some day 
when you least expect it the baby suddenly takes two. or three steps. I 
have three girls of my, own and I watched this. They fell down but 3 even 
so, in my case, they all grinned. They knew they had accomplished some- 
thing. I didn't rush over and say, "Well, I think that's a C for form." 
You -react very differently. Just the sheer fact of exhibiting inde- 
pendence was important. That's the evaluation right then and there. 
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There* s a lot we can do even in our freshman courses which sometimes 
are pretty staid. I sometimes suggest if the faculty member would 
._ jyxsf start out with the idea that an outline for a course would never 
assume more than two-thirds of the faculty and the other one-third 
would be held in reserve for special individual projects, that we 
could begin to get a little bit of independent study as part of our 
regular courses. If we get started in this way we could move further. 
I spoke about life-iong learning a while ago. I really do believe 
that one of, the reasons why we are so concerned about adult 'education 
is that most of cur students who've gone through colleges have not 
come to the point where they have any confidence in their own ability 
to learn something on their own. 

One of the current complaints about independent study is that 
it's just too costly. It is too expensive if it'£ handled in the 
highly dependent way that I spoke about. An actual incident cropped, 

T up in connection with one of our campus visits. In one instance we 
were told by a dean that a certain professor was adept at independent * 
study, and that he had a lot of students. We should by all means see 
this person. We went to his office and he wasn't there. We found 
somebody else ,in another office and wondered where Professor So-and-so 

. was. He said, "Well, he has one independent study student this hour." 
I skid, "Where would we be likely to find him?" "Well, he's down the 
hall giving a lecture." That's where he was. After we talked with him 
he said, "Yes f this girl wanted to study* some particular things that we 
didn't have in any of our courses. She comes in three times a week 
and I give a lecture on this." Well, that f s expensive. If you credit 
each professor with a three-hour class, you won't have much independent* 
study. 

I certainly believe in off -campus experiences ^s a basis for 
independent study and significant learning. The thing that seems to 
me to be necessary, and this is not very clear on many campuses, is 
what is to be 4 accompli shed by this off -campus experience. What kind 
of abilities will you T develop through such experience?. What new things 
will you learn that have some meaning for you? There's too much of 
this businessVof just setting up an of f -campus experience at certain 
periods of time. Students wander around trying to figure out what to 
do with it, jt remember one campus that we visited. There was a cer- 
tain period of time that all students had to findNsotoe kind of off- 
campus experience for which credit would be given, \ One girl put down 
that she was /.going to be working as a "Mother's Helper." She had been 
given three Credits for this. "Mother's Helper" kind of intrigued me, 
so I managed to get a hold of her > and I asked her, "Now what is a " 
'Mother's Helper'?' 1 She kind of blushed and said, "Well you know we 
just have Yo find something to do. My "husband and I couldn't think of. 
anything to do, so we went to visit r my mother-in-law in Texas. I just 
put down. that I \yas mother's helper for that period of time." I think 
this is Ahe kind of episode that dramatizes the fact that when you em- 
phasize off-campus experience and you don't clearly define what is to 
be gayied by it, /you may get that kind of feedback, 

I also think the independent study offers a real relief from 
competition. I share a concern with students that, grading in classes 
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is too often a kind of competition. There was a little conversational 
byplay a few minutes ago about how many professors would give eighty 
per cen* of the class A's. Well, not very many. Years ago, I was one 
of the first hundred students at Youngstown College and then went to 
Wittenberg. In Wittenberg I got into a political science class with a 
very good teacher. When I completed the "final exam the professor 
pulled me off to one side 1 and said, "Paul, I have five master degree 
candidates in here. I've got to give them A's. I'm sorry, although 
you deserve an A, I've got to give you a B." I got the B. I think, 
this shows a tendency in the formally structured' clashes to impose 
some sort Of a distribution of grades. Not standardsat all. A dis- 
tribution of grades. It's this kind of thing which is terribly frus- 
trating to students. To move out of this " where you can do something 
that is your own thing, that you 1 re 'interested in, and get recognized" 
for it, seems to me to be a welcome relief from 1 competition. - 

I think independent study forces us to recognize that " there 
are significant non-cognitive goals as well as cognitive goals. Re- 
member, I spoke about curibsity, a sense" of self-sufficiency, ahd 
things of this sort. These are affective goals but they're terribly 
important, because if these things haven't been developed, then a per- 
son is really not able to pursue them on his own. - ' * 

I think I've really touched upon some of /the facilitators of 
independent study in some of my examples, but let me just fill them out 
quickly. I think "one facilitator is to set up independent study as a 
goal, a capacity that everybody has to prove, to demonstrate in some 
way or other before he can get ^a baccalaureate degree. 1 I think many 
colleges have found the interim term to be a good beginning in this 
direction. The period right af^er the Christmas holiday is usually 
when there's been a traditional let dpwn. A pieriod which "is different 
in its setup because you can't put in traditional courses as you don't 
have the right number of days or weeks. It provides; an opportunity to 
restructure the whole experience. I'm not saying that this" is adequate 
I'm saying that it is a .kind of thing which does make itself conducive 
to using a different pattern. In some institutions where this was 
tried, we found a more significant move toward some kind of independent 
study activities than in the traditional settings. Another reason why 
independent study, is difficult irfc the 1 traditional setting 1 is that you 
have regular class 'sessions, examinations, papers scheduled, and a* 
variety of other mandatory activities. If you then sign the- student 
for a block of independent study, you've got two different kinds of 
things competing with each other. Anybody with any sense is going ; to 
say, "If I've got to have this done At 'this time in order ""to get a % 
grade in this course, I 'm going to/do that firs.t." In that kind, of an 
association, independent study always get's the short end of the stick. < 
I am suggesting that independent study is practically unused. I do 
believe, however, it's a good thing to pursue. ^ , ■ # 

I'd go a notch further in independent study and say let's not 
worry too much' about how. many credits we give you at. the # start. It 
somehow bothers me to say, "Well, you're going to have three credits of 
independent study;" How do you measure three credits of independent 
study? Professors somehow seem to think that three credits of ' 'ifrdepen- 
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dent ^tudy requires them to see the student three hours a week. We 
ought to lay out the project. Let the student dig into it. When he 

finished his work we can then decide how much it is worth in terms 
of 'credit* I think that this does demand continuity of contact or 
pla.nni.nc* between- an individual student and a faculty advisor. Many 
institutions have set up a pattern in which freshmen are advised by 
first-year advisors. When they become sophomores or juniors, they are 
forced to seek advisors in their major fields. If independent study 
is thought of as developing an individual's total capability over a 
spa?* of time* one person has to help the student progress through a 
succession of increasingly difficult steps. 

! ■ 

One of the inhibitors of independent study is that a large part 
of our faculty members are antagonistic to the idea of independent study 
for a number of reasons. Partly it's the curse of the graduate school. 
They've been trained in disciplines. They are used to giving. courses; 
they have arrived when they have attained f the "my course syndrome" as I 
call itm Then we don't really talk very much about the objectives of 
education. One of the reasons I get concerned about giving credit for 
experience is that in fact that's what mainly we do on college campuses. 
We give credit for going to class, not for the learning that results 
from it* We don't really have any clear conception of what the results 
should be. That's one of the reasons why Norman Burns of the North 
Central Accrediting region has a major grant. He will attempt to ex- 
amine the problem of accrediting institutions and enforce accreditation 
on the basis of results instead of how many books there are in the li- 
brary, how many Ph»D»'s on the faculty, and all that kind of stuff* We 
really need to move in the direction of talking about results. Despite 
all the objectives in the' college catalogues, they don't have very much 
influence on what happens* As a matter of fact, I'm often amused at:, 
the inconsistencies* There's always one about critical thinking, but 
there are also many others that tell you hbw to think.* One college 
made a great effort to attract students from all religious groups. But 
the last objective in their catalogue was to graduate all students with 
a renewed conviction in the Christian faith. 

The departmental structure, the departmental major, and the de- 
fense of the course structure are things that work against independent . 
study* Most significant independent study, I suspect, is done by stu- 
dents who will not be bound by tight disciplinary lines. These students 
are apt to be concerned with some broad idea, with some problem, or with 
some* social issue. Faculty usually despair a little bit at this because 
they have a feeling that the student may be exploring things .with which 
they aren't too familiar. There is a widespread academic antagonism 
against giving credit for independent effort. One of the reaisons why 
there's an Open University in Britain, a Regents, Program in New York, 
and & Thomas A* Edison College in New Jersey, is a multitude of people 
became totally discouraged with the prospects of traditional institutions 
recognising the achievements of people on some kind of individual basis. 
The only quarrel I have with these programs at the moment is that they 
are much too traditional. They are using examinations that are built 
around the course conception developed by the very faculty teaching those 
courses* None of them have really tackled the problem of evaluating in- 
dividual work. Although we've moved out of the traditional structure in 
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some institutions, and we are now moving toward recognizing individual 
attainment, however acquired, we still are imposing assessment in terms 
of acquired learning that's heavily structured by our on-campus defi- 
nitions, 0 I've spoken about unreasonable demands and I'm convinced that 
many of the unreasonable demands come about simply because of the way 
in which we operate. There are many hours spent on curriculum develop- 
ment. But somehow we Have a feeling that all of this is being defeated 
because many students are moving outside of this and pursuing their 
study in some other way, I also think there is a very seriotis problem 
of how we coT-mingle independent study with the structured classes for 
credit. These are two different- kinds of experiences. The nature of 
the demands of one, really threatens the students' efforts in regard to 
the other, 

I want to s?iggest that there are a number of ways in which one 
cam pursue independent study. We can do independent study within courses 
if we are jy**t a little bit more flexible. We can do more in the way of 
independent study, or at least preparing students for independent study, 
if we encourage them or even force them, if you please, to learn how to 
read a textbook. In my own field of mathematics, the typical professor 
picks a book for an undergraduate course to impress his colleagues that 
it is the best text with the fewest errors in terms of the most recent 
.research. Having done that, he knows that the freshmen or the sophomores 
can't read the book. What he does when they come to class is to lecture 
and demonstrate how you work the problems. Then he' tells them to work 
the problems at the end of the chapter. The next time they talk about 
the problems. Then he gives them a lecture on how you do the next thing. 
In this way, they learn not , to read anything in the book. That's no way 
to develop the capacities, to pursue the study of mathematics 'indepen- 
dently. When I point this out to people they say, "Well,- they can't 
read." What they mean is the students can't read it if they want to 
cover all the topics they do in the same period of time. This is done 
at the expense of emphasis on reading. If you changed your objective, 
in terms of developing the capacity to read mathematics, if you put the 
emphasis on this, you have attempted to develop a student to the point 
where he can read something on his. own. You might then examine him in 
terms of J his ability to read another math book. Assume be has completed 
calculus. The final examination might be to take a book on differential 
equations and read the firsit couple of chapters to see whether the stu- 
dent can understand them. He has-been exposed to all the essential 
ideas so he ought to be able to do this. This evaluates what the student 
is able to do as a result of study— not how much he knows of what's been 
covered, which is the typical approach in evaluation. I think special 
courses, seminars, tutorials, and group study teams should move more in 
the direction of having students do independent projects. I also think 
we ought to move more toward having students do independent study outside 
of the formal course structure. In a few colleges the freshmen .are told 
that by the third quarter of their first year they will have to pick one 
general education course. Once you select and enroll in it, you will 
not be permitted to go to class. You can read everything you wish and , 
talk with all the students you care to. You must demonstrate on a final 
examination, however, that without, attendance in class j without hearing 
the instructor lecture, that you can master the course materials. That 
is getting toward some kind of independent effort in relation to a 
f ■ 
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structured course. Then I think that much independent study ought to 
move toward broader problems, integrated or creative tasks, which cut 
across the usual disciplinary lines. If the student learns something 
from various disciplines, he ought to think differently, he ought to 
look at problems differently, and he ought to see the relevance between 
what he's learned and the problems with which he is dealing. 

I also think that the matter of evaluation of individual . effort 
as credit toward a degree is another step in the right direction. But 
this poses many problems . When I visited Thomas A. Edison College, I 
talked to a young woman who has been interviewing adults withisome un- 
usual experiences. She gave me an example of a woman about fifty who 
had published quite a number of books. Several of these were being 
used in graduate social work. The woman had quite a reputation in this 
field as a professional although she had no degrees. The interviewer 
said she didn T t know where to start in with this woman. I said, "You 
claim she had several books published, let's start there. If these 
books can be us.ed in graduate courses in social work, this says some- 
thing about her level of achievement." "Well," she said, "how are you 
going to satisfy faculty on that?" I said, fl I thought you were set up 
so that you could do this without satisfying the faculty. The way you 
describe her, this person could take the advanced graduate record ex- 
amination in sociology and do very well on it. Accept that as demon- 
strating that she has the equivalent of a major. in undergraduate soci- 
ology. You can add other things on to that." Instead of talking about 
this cumulative credit thing in these new enterprises — three hours of 
this and three hiours of that — let's, go to the other end, particularly 
with these unusual people and talk about some broadly developed competen- 
cies rather than credit accumulation. 

I have been talking about evaluation in terms of the individual. 
I am much less concerned about an A, B, or C for independent study ef- 
forts than I am about the fact that it's started. It's her^. It's like 
the kid that walked. He took three steps independently . Let's not 
worryv whether this is an k, B, or C performance. Here's a task which 
the person has done independently. Maybe it wouldn't stand up as a. Ph.D. 
dissertation, but it is something this person has done on his own. But 
let me give you a sampling of some of the kinds of things that I think 
we ought to ask ourselves when we talk about any program* of independent 
study: 



Are all students encouraged oi\ required to engage in independent 
study? If not, to what groups rs it limited? 

Is some limited independent study experience a significant part 
of many freshman and sophomore coursks? 

Are students encouraged to do some Exploratory work and seek 
assistance in developing independent study proposals? 

>Are students required to develop detailed plans for independent 
study projects before engaging in them? 
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Do students and faculty understand and accept independent 
study as a goal as well as a process? 

Do independent study plans include immediate, intermediate, 
and long-term objectives? Planned activities and their re- 
lationship to objectives? Criteria and evidence to be used 
in evaluating the completed task? Criteria for determining 
credits to be granted? 

Must projects be completed within specified periods or may 
they be extended without penalty until completion? 

Do both students and professors evaluate completed projects 
to decide if the objectives have been attained? What criteria 
and evidence are used? 

Is full or partial credit given for proiects even when incom- 
plete because of unexpected complications? 

Are students permitted to acquire extra credits in courses 
by independent study? How many do? 

Are limits placed on the number of credits granted by inde- 
pendent study? What are the limits and what is the rationale 
for them? 

Can students receive credit by presenting work completed by 
individual initiative without prior approval? Is this- en- 
couraged? How many do? 

What types of independent study are available to students? 
What percentage of studients by levels participate in each 
type? 

What records are kept on independent study? Do these indicate 
the nature and level of projects as well as their completion? 

What percentage of the graduating seniors-have, engaged in in- 
dependent study? 

What percentage of the graduating seniors have had sequential 
and more demanding experiences spread over several years? 
What evidence is available as to increasing competency in de- 
fining and carrying out independent study projects? 

Is some evidence of self -direction and independent study 
capability required for graduation? What evidence is accept- 
able? 

What percentage of the faculty is involved in supervision of 
independent study experiences? 

How are independent study , responsibilities credited to faculty 
load? 
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What are the views of students, both those who have experi- 
enced it and those who have not, regarding the nature and 
desirability of independent study? 

What views do faculty, both those involved and not involved, 
hold about independent study? 

What are the views of administrators regarding the desirability 
of independent study and the reasons for its success or failure? 

I am suggesting that if we really set up an independent study 
program, there are a whole set of criteria questions thatt ought to be 
applied to that program to see whether it really is effective. 

Well, let me see if you have some questions. 

Is there a way that we gan find a middle ground? Can we move 
toward independent study and give a kind of credit for it? Is there 
any ^ood experience in trying to plan on variable credit for indepen- 
dent study ?— Not very extensive experience. We found a few places 
where an independent study project was set up and the decision wasn't 
made until the point in time when the student and faculty member 
agreed" that this was a completed project. Then they made some kind of 
assessment. The faculty member made the assessment and he referred 
this to a few other faculty members for their judgments. I think this 
is quite possible. I don't know how we solve this other thing — the 
conflict between the two structures. I guess I would feel that when 
the student is at a fairly advanced level, particularly his senior year 
at a small college, he should be totally on independent study at the 
very least for one semester. 
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I have the feeling that the way our education is set up, it 
delays independence as long as possible. By definition our goal is 
to create independence. Rather, it creates dependence long enough to 
allow us to, maintain our organizations. Will you speculate with me 
what might happen if our goal were to create, truly independent people . 
What would higher education look like a decade from now if w.e found 
ways of accelerating that process? — J think if every campus moved in 
that direction we would be a lot less concerned with a lot of struc- 
tured courses tied in with attendance, credits, and so on. More stu- 
dents would move into self -generated activities. There probably would 
be some trend toward "discontinuity" simply because such projects 
would cause students to be away from the campus for varying periods of 
time. Before this coulcj happen there would have to be a resolution in 
faculty thinking. At Michigan we have a Ph.D. program in higher edu- 
cation. That's where my graduate students are based. Recently I 
talked to a number of people over there and I got them to agree rather 
enthusiastically that instead of having higher education based in the 
College of Education that we should look.at it as a university-centered 
program and bring in the psychologist, humanist, sociologist, and people 
in business. They all agreed that this would be a fine thing. We then 
went to the Dean. He was unable to do this because his budget was based 
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on the number of credit hours produced by the College. So, in order 
to do these things, the whole approach to budgeting would have to be 
revolutionized. We've become victims of this in state universities 
because during a period of increase in enrollments we sold the legis- 
lature on the idea that as credit hours went up by one-third, our 
budgets should go up by one-third. Now they say when your enrollment 
goes down, you should be cut accordingly. 



Would you give some examples of some of the best independent 
study projects you have been involved in? — I haven't gone into this as 
deeply as my assistant. You will find some examples in Independent 
Study . There are a number of students pointed out who have undertaken 
independent study of the type I mentioned. One student on one pampus 
got interested in the drug scene and probed into it very deepJL^. He 
wrote several papers which actually got published in a journal. The 
number of credits he received was pitiful. He clearly had accomplished 
something equivalent to master's level work in cerms of the amount of 
time and effort that had gone into it. That is one of the reasons why 
I express this concern about credits. We start in by defining a project 
in terms of credits and if the commitment is made in the beginning, peo- 
ple don't seem to revise it. What really pleased us were the students 
who, on their part to a large extent, got tremendously interested in 
some project and pursued it over a long period of time. Stevens College 
changed into a four -year institution. Realizing that the number of stu- 
dents they would have in the junior and senior years would be rather 
small, they built a couple of seminars wl.ich allowed most of the stu- 
dents to pursue independent study during that period of time. Most of 
the independent study grew out of some topic they got interested in 
during the seminar. While this program wasn't orienteS" to graduate 
school, they found that many of the girls got into graduate school 
quite easily simply by sending in some of the papers they had produced 
through their independent study work. That certainly is some kind of 
proof to me that we don't have 1 to sacrifice this kind of approach in 
terms of the demands of the graduate schools.^ 



In your investigation of the various programs t did you find 
out how these programs were paid for? How are these things taken care 
of financially ? — The feeling most of the time was that independent 
study is very expensive, although, in f act ,; in \most of the programs, 
I think people would have been very hard put to prove that there was 
much additional expense. In most cases we found the faculty members 
guided whatever independent study students they had in addition to 
their regular load. A £ew were trying to move over to a pattern where 
five or six independent study students would be equivalent to a course. 
At that point you begin to haye some basis to begin to compute costs. 



I'm interested in what you said about independent study groups . 
Would you comment on how the individual student achieves autonomy within 
these groups? — I think this can be achieved in any one of several ways. 
You might, within a structured course, find some topic in which several 
people are interested. Informally, you may make this a committee to 
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to look into the topic. You may meet with them in your office to 
help them formulate some kind of project, lay out the assignments, 
and let them go ahead. In more advanced courses, the students may 
decide to go ahead with the project without meeting you at all. They 
pursue it as a group and turn in a group report. Incidentally, I did 
see some of this group activity operating where the students graded 
each v other. "One-half of the grade of each student in the group was 
given by the instructor; the other half came from the decision or 
judgment of the members of the group as to how much each person con- 
tributed. 



Were there any particular areas or subjects which are more 
conducive to independent study than others ? — There is very clearly a 
distinction. Social science and the humanities are much more adaptable 
to it than the natural sciences and mathematics. Mathematics people 
don't really go very much for this. They have a series of structured 
courses, they seem them as sequentially organized, and they don't want 
to waste time with someone doing independent study. I think, however, 
that even within very traditional structures there are cases where in- 
dependent study can be effectively outlined. But on the whole, the 
math and science people we ran into did not feel their subjects lent 
themselves to independent study. 

Do you have any conception of what an ideal ratio might be 
between traditional classroom work and independent study ? — I'm not 
sure there is any ideal ratio. I think some provision should be made 
to include independent study experience before a person receives his 
bachelor's degree. Our survey indicated that about thirty per cent 
was a high ratio for that. We never got anything above fifty per cent. 
It is also interesting to point out that when we tried to probe as to 
whether there was some planned sequential development of independent 
study, we received nothing significant. ' 

f. 

I just finished my own degree work a year ago and there were 
things that I found in independent study. I would often find faculty 
members who would want you to stay as far away from them as you could . 
There was no attempt to help me determine what I was going to do or 
how I 'was going to do it or whether I was capable of doing it . — This 
comes back to what I \vas telling you. Independent study has to be 
thought of in some sequential way. When you are ready to be that in- 
dependent, you should. You see historically, if you look at what's 
happened in thr.s country, we imported the undergraduate colleges from 
England and the graduate school research concept from Germany. Q uer ^ 
a period of time it seems that each has taken on the worst character- 
istics of the other. Graduate education originally consisted uf a few 
seminars to get the person to a point of interest and then to pursue 
research around that. There are still some places in England and the 
continent where you do research and you don't get much help. You 
really get away from the campus to demonstrate your independence. Now 
what do we find when we look at most of our graduate schools? The 
thing has become credit-class oriented. You must have this many 



courses before you can get to the point of talking about a disserta- 
tion. So we have imposed this kind of structure. On the -other hand, 
we have taken the specialized disciplinary orientation of the gradu- 
ate school and imposed this upon undergraduate education which at one 
time was a more-or-less integrated experience. As a result, we have 
a very difficult situation with which to deal. As we move more and 
more into independent study we will have to determine how to prepare 
people to do this and the amount of help they will require, or should 
require, from the faculty. Independent study should foster indepen- 
dence and not dependence. 
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Introduction 



Working as a team, Professor Miriam Meyers and Dr. Catherine 
Tisinger guided participants through the intricate steps of contract 
development from the point of admission through graduation. Their 
sessions were conducted in a free and open manner with unlimited oppor- 
tunities for questions. A key element in their total presentation was 
a workshop in which participants practiced contract writing. Unfortu- 
nately, this could not be recorded and included in the proceedings. 



' The MMSC Model 

Miriam Meyers and Catherine A. Tisinger 



The two of us want to work very much as a team in our presenta- 
tion and we want to include you in the team. Your participation will 
be integral to the way in which we like to proceed. Instead of taking 
the contracts assignment out of context and talking about it in the ab- 
stract, we have chosen to take you through the process at Minnesota 
Metropolitan State College (MMSC). We've done this because the con- 
tract on the learning experience begins from the point of admission in 
the college and continues to the point of exit. 

MMSC was established two years ago. It was established for the 
purpose of finding alternative means and new directions in higher^edu- 
cation. We have a series of problems which probably do not apply any- 
where else. We're not trying to say that our way is necessarily the 
way you should think about alternative education or the external degree 
program. What we want to present to you this morning is one experience 
with its problems and sucbesses. 

I should point out that we're radical. We were designed to be 
radical from the very beginning. One of the charges given to -the col- 
lege was that we would not repeat what was being done within the State 
College system. In using the term radical, I mean tlfet we are challeng- 
ing basic precepts characteristic of higher education. Ideas which are 
vulnerable. Thejf are open to questions. We are exploring what they . 
mean. We are trying to push ideas as far as they will go. 

" There are three basic tenets which underride the activities of 
the College. These have been refined over a period of time. They are 
by no means absolutes. First, the students have responsibility for and 
authority over their education. A simple sentence, but a sentence 
which implies ideas that are in themselves threatening, in part, and 
certainly difficult to define. The question of authority in relation- 
ship to education is one that is called the most dear in academia. The 
second tenet is that the students at MMSC will measure and express their 
education in competence terms not in the collection of "X 11 number of 
course credits. That's an area that we are still exploring. The opera- 
tional definition at this point is that competence is a combination of 
knowledge and skills. Skills ^re both mental and motor. Trying to get 
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an operational definition of competence' is not easy. We're still try- 
ing to understand what that means. There are some indications within 
our discussions that we haven* t found the right combination. The /third 
tenet in MMSC is a pro-city bias?. The future of Education in the city 
will be protected by an attitude which says it is the urban environment 
in which a great deal of learning takes place. 

Leading off from that prb-city tenet, the College has no campus 
and unless fotces intervene, which we do not foresee at this time, we'll 
not have a campus • The seven-county metropolitan area is the learning 
environment. We do not have classrooms. One ma jot responsibility is 
to find a space within the Twin Cities area for all kinds of activities; 
classroom space that is not being utilized, space for meetings, and 
other resources of the metropolitan area. 

The other dimension to being pro-City is that our teaching is 
done primarily by community faculty. Another term is lay faculty. These 
are nonprofessional teachers. Our community faculty consists of planners, 
who are in the business of planning, instead of professors in a classroom 
talking about planning; accountants who are businessmen' teaching courses 
on small business practices. They are using their own experience instead 
of textbooks. They have demonstrated their competence to transmit ideas 
to the College as well as. the community. In some .cases they have been 
recommended to us by people within the 'community for their distinction 
and ability. In other cises they have applied to the College and an 
assessment is made of them by the faculty or .administrative staff respon- 
sible for that. Groups of community faculty are then assigned to the 
fourteen regular MMSC faculty members .for orientation. We have taken a 
lot of people into our pool that we don't- use. We are in the process of 
screening out a lot of these. One of the things we have found is that 
even though many are competent in their fields, they, are unable to con- 
vey that competence to students. 

r • 

- * . ■ 

How many students do you serve at the present time ? — Our approxi- 
mate enrollment is 500. - We take students at the beginning of every month. 
There are some months, however, when w^ decide that we want to have a 
chance to catch up, so we don't admit. 

Are you committed to reducing the cost of education as- is Em- 
pire State? --The College was not established as a means of finding a 
chaper method of education. The rationale for the establishment of the 
College was to find alternative, methods* to serve the educational needs 
of a rapidly changing society. I think this is important because .many 
external degree programs are undertaken because of the assumed economies 
that might be accrued. I'm not saying that's not the 'case. MMSC, how- 
ever, is seeking to find ways to establish a cost per student that is 
lower thaxii the cost per student in the other ; state colleges in Minne- 
sota. But that's not an overriding tenet of the College. .That puts 
into perspective some of the things that we do. 'We're not cutting 
costs as a first principle and then finding a way to teach. We 1 re « 
finding a way to teach and then trying to find the economic' benefits 
that can be derived from that. There, aire limits* The legislature } 
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established the College with $300,000 for two years. We had to par- 
ley thsit into an operating budget 9f 1.2 million for the first two 
years. We were able to do it. The legislature has picked up the op- 
tion on the College and has moved into relatively full funding for 
this next bienniel period. The legislature is going to look at us 
very hard. Minnesota is no different from any other state* The tax- 
payers and the state administration are beginning to ask some ex- 
tremely Tiard questions. It's especially difficult in Minnesota where 
there are campuses that have had a very radical drop in enrollment and 
where they have new facilities empty for lack of students. We cannot 
live without the economic sword hanging over our heads in that climate. 
We are trying to keep that in perspective in terms of finding new ways 
of doihg education. 

Can you define your student body ?-r»The age range is from twenty 
to seventy-two. The median age is thirty. About eighty per cent of 
the students work full time; eighty-six per cent are transfers^ from 
junior colleges, vocational schools, and public and private universities 
and colleges; fourteen per cent of the student population has had fewer 
than two years of college although we are specifically designed to offer 
the last two' years. Many of this fourteen per cent have no formal col- 
lege at all. This is one of the ideas with which we 1 re experimenting. 
We are looking at prior experience as academic equivalency. The interests 
for most Students have been expressed almost totally in vocational terms. 
That is changing. This is just beginning to emerge. As our counseling 
improves and we begin to develop more alternatives and a greater inven- 
tory of what's available in the metropolitan area, we expect people to 
s^ek other than strictly vocational options.' J - 

One other' area is immediately suggested; What is your relation - 
ship to the area community colleges ?— We saw^ it originally as providing 
the next step for the 'graduated of the community colleges who might not 
find it possible to go on tp the university ,or one oi: the private insti- 
tutions. Cooperation up to this point has been fairly loose. We do 
have a major project which has just been funded. This has not yet been 
announced, but we have the money to work in a consortium arrangement with 
tjie area junior colleges. The cooperative aspects are beginning to occur.' 
The developing relationship will depend upon how mucty energy we have to 
pursue everything #> that needs to be done. 

f \ 

Was the development of MMSC prededed by a careful market study ? 
--We knew there were 700,000 people in the metropolitan area over the age 
of twenty-five who did not have college degrees or who had pieces of de- 
grees . There was a citizens group composed of leading citizens within 
thd metropolitan area and it was in that body that the notion of a new 
college for new kinds of student^ emerged. The original citizens' report 
was the genesis for the College. The document they prepared was used in 
1971 to persuade the legislature to invest the original $300,000. The 
idea came from the community and it is in that sense an expression of 
community heeds* . . * 
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Let's now get into contracting since that is what you came for 
this morning. We'll begin with the admission process. Ths avenues by 
which students find out about us are as varied as in any college situa- 
tion. Every time 'something appears about us in the paper or we get 
some kind of national notice, our inquiries take a tremendous leap for 
about two weeks. Then they settle again to a .level that we can handle. 
Some of the inquiries are from people very clearly set upon a goal. 
Others simply say, "I need more education." The process begins ip 
sorting out of those that are transfers, those that are equivalency 
students, and those that do not have the equivalent of two years of 
college. Equivalency students are those who do not have at least ninety 
quarter hours of transcriptable work. Transfer students come by any 
recognized accredited means. We will, for example, recognize an RN di- 
ploma as the equivalent of ninety quarter hours. We build from there. 
Admission is not done on a distribution basis. We don't look for "XV 
number of credits in a certain field. We don't particularly try to say 
this is a good or bad transcript for entry. We're trying to take the 
students from where they are to where they want to go. 

In the field of alternative education there are a lot of words 
being used which require clarification. I think if we can arrive at a 
common understanding of the terms we're using this morning, we'll get 
further along. A contract in MMSC's terms is the individual learning ^ 
unit. It's either a contract for a group learning opportunity, an in- 
ternship, independent study, or for some mode of learning activity. The 
pact is the overall student program. The pact itself is a. contract with 
the College. We distinguish between the contract which is the individual 
learning unit and the pact which is the overall program. We'll be using 
those terms as we proceed. 

There are four major contracting phases at MMSC: pact develop- 
ment, pact review, pact implementation, and final evaluation. After 
orientation when the student has developed an analysis of present com-* 
petfericies in the five areas of Basic Skills — Communication* Skills; Per-, 
sonal Growth and Self -Assessment ; Civic. Competence; Leisure-time Com- 
petency; and Vocational Competency, he is assigned to a permanent ad- 
viser who wjill go completely through the educational process with him. 
The students begin pact development -at different levels depending upon 
^backgrounds and clarity of objectives. Some know exactly where they 
want to go atnd what they want to do with the rest of their education/ 
Others are very hazy.. Some want to change vocations because their cur- 
rent vocation \is being phased out. We have a' broad spectrum of people 
with which ' to work. They need special kinds of help. They may need 
vocational counseling. They may know what they want to do, but they 
have no idea of \the competencies - involved. They don't know how to get 
hold of what they want to do. They don't know how decisions are made. 
As part -of their pact development they go out and talk with people who 
can advise them oh what it is they need to know in order to learn the 
knowledge and skills involved in a particular area in which they have 
an interest. If they are planning to go to, graduate school ,\ we en- 
courage them to talk .with repfesentatives of a graduate school to find 
out what the graduate school is going to require, and how the graduate 
school will feel about competence statements as opposed to A's, B f s, 
C's, and D's. In pact\ development they also have to learn how-to posite 
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specific educational goals, because if an educational program is filled 
with such things as "to learn more about myself' 1 or fl to know about 
economics, 11 how does one know when a student has achieved these vague 
goals? We need to be 1 very specific. We think that people need to know 
how to pin things down. That's hard, .,1 definitely think that it T s 
worth trying to do. It holds uSt, all accountable for what we T re trying 
to do and it helps us to -understand how to improve our teaching. So we 
do a great deal of goal setting in pact development. Actually, the edu- 
cational pact is a large contract. It just has more goals, more strate- 
gies and more evaluation than an individual cbntract or study unit which • 
usually has a single goal. I think the principles are the same across 
the board. 

Can the pact be changed once it has been developed ? — Students 
are constantly in the process of amending their pacts as they proceed. 
Sometimes they find, as they progress, that they have neglected to in-, 
elude something they need. They may discover in an internship, for in- 
stance, that they have already had something they 0 included as a goal 
in their pact. As a result, the pacts are constantly being revised. 
Some students go ahead and start implementing some of their general goals 
before the pact is fully developed, I have one student, for example, who 
has one year to finish. What he wants to. do is being offered right now. 
It makes no sense for me to say you can T t get into that learning situa- 
tion right now because you haven 1 t finished your pact--especially when 
I- know what he wants to do right now will fit .in eventually. He simply 
has not had ample reflective time. 

t, . 

I think there's a problem with stringing people out in goal set- 
ting for too long a time without allowing them to become actively in- 
volved in learning, other than goal setting. I find when students get 
into learning experiences, their goals often become clearer. A student, 
for example, who is going into human service, may not know anything 
about human services beyond the "I -want-to-help-people" syndrome. He 
may need an introduction to human services in order to learn the range 
of occupations, the kinds- of skills that you need, and the kinds of 
qualities you need to have to be effective in human services. After 
such a learning experience he may be ready to say7 "Well, I think I 
have that. I can document that/ I don f t really know anything about 
these things. I'll have to set these as goals in my educational pact." 
So I really encourage other learning activities during pact develop- 
ment. 1 

• . ' ■ '•• . \ • ; ; / ''■ . . " / 

If students are constantly changing their pacts as' they go 
through the educational process, how are you sure they .accomplish their 
goals ?-?-This is one of the problems that we rafts into. What we have 
started doing, as we've evolved, G is to maintain the core pact review 
and the core pact r&viW people on .the' Final Evaluation Committee 
(FEC)^ When a student gets the pacjb completed it goes to the Pact Re- 
view Committee "(PRC) • Anytime a student amends the pact, he prepares a 
letter which goes to all the PRC members and acknowledgements are^ made. 
When the -final evaluation takes place, ^he FEC makes sure that the 



student did carry through all changes. The student can't come up for 
final evaluation and say, ,f Well, I had eight goals, but I decided to 
do only three of them." The student is held to accomplishing the edu- 
cational pact, as amended. A student really could end up with a tptally 
different pact* That could be the best thing in the world. We con- 
stantly find that our students learn more and more about what they need 
to know as they go along. 

Hoy* do you establish parameters from one task to a nother and 
make them into a package? -~First , we encourage students to develop goals 
in all five &reas» These areas can be interpreted in a multiplicity of 
ways, Thertf is nothing you can think of that won't go into one of these 
areas* The same thing might fit in several areas. The determination is 
8l whore ,a for that particular student/ This depends .upon the student's • 
rationale. He must have one. Some people say that the*five areas are 
distribution requirements in a new dress. 'In a sense they are, because 
distribution requirements were originally seen to be guides to give 
some way of structuring what it is the student wants to do. People 
generally agree on the component areas of a liberal education. One of 
the things that we are challenging is that distribution requirements 
become rigid and fixed. What we're saying is that these five areas tend 
to cover the entire spectrum of learning experiences. If the student 
can provide us with a good reason for not accomplishing something in 
these areas, the student authority prevails. If the student doesn't 
like this approach, there's nothing he can do about it. This is the way 
the College is set up. 

Faculty, however,' must know how to encourage students and to 
pr.esent them with what they need to learn, I think we're in a better 
position to do that than a traditional college because we know so much 
about- tl^ students through repeated contact with them. We can say to 
a studerNp who we have learned in orientation has a significant problem 
presenting material orally, "Look, you need to work in speech •" 

\ _ Now a 'crucial point is that any faculty member can refuse to 
work 1 with any J student n or he can say he will work with the student only 
under certaih conditions. Even though the student has the responsi- 
bility fox > ^nd authority over, his education, he cannot force, the, 
faculty member* into doing a learning unit in his way. A fachalty member 
sets the ' parameters . If he wants to set standards very high, that's 
where the negotiation enters. If the student finds in the process that 
a faculty person's standards are beyond the leyel to which he wants to 
aspire, he may have to f ind someone else with whom to work. 

» " y • ^ ' 

You have not graduated anyone as yet ? — We have twenty-six who 
have, graduated \or are in the pipeline. Being in the pipeline means 
that the evaluation and editing of the narrative transcript is complete. 
We'll graduate another eighteen in August. 

* ■ " 

Is the evaluating doro by the individual mentor or is it done 
by a committee? — It is done by a Committee of five. 
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Is it possible that the individual mentor may be perfectly 
satisfied with the ifract his student has developed t but at the time 
of final evaluation/ the committee would not feel this was satisfac - 
tory? — The FEC doesf^t judge content* Its members determine whether 
the student presented the documentation he said he was going to pre- 
sent; whether he his the evaluations he said he was going to have. 
The student is only being held accountable for what he said he would 
do. They do not judge the quality of the student's work. They can- 
not do that. I mibht add, there is considerable opinion in the Col- 
lege that pact review is really the turning point. That's where the 
professional opinion is registered about the student .\ We have not 
abandoned FEC because this is the point at which the statements for 
the narrative transcript are negotiated. Those are negotiated when 
the evaluation process is complete. We found that with all the care- 
ful counseling by the advisors and all the inputs from pact review, 
that statements are still coming through which are not precise, accu- 
rate, and in the student's best interests. For example, a student 
had claimed competence in "teaching kindergarten." This claimed com- 
petence had gone through his advisors and pact review to the FEC. We 
are not licensed to say that. We cannot say it because we have not 
been certified by the State Department of Education in kindergarten 
teaching. We could not accept that statement even though he had gone 
through all of these supposed catch points. We used, to conceive of * 
the FEC as a committee to pass judgment on documentation. That meant 
that we had to have every area that the student worked in represented 
on a committee. What has happened, since we set up this system, is 
that we have encouraged students to get evaluation of their work be- 
fore they come to the FEC. Therefore^, the FEC has taken on more of a 
verification and negotiation of wording for the narrative transcript * ■ 

It now seems to some of us that the work ; of the FEC might be 
done by one- person in the College; that all of that effort put into it 
might be put into pact review. The thing that has held up a change in 
FEC reflects some of the difficulties of moving people who have been 
in traditional environments into something new. The whole process of 
where the faculty surrenders authority is a difficult problem. Up to 
this point in faculty meetings , no one is ready to have one person 
assume the tasks of the FEC. No one is filling to surrender his small 
but crucial input into the certification of a student. One reason, of 
course,^ for doing this through a Committee is to learn how to do it. 
Then any person on the faculty can be called upon to be a final evalua- 
tor. I think despite the investment of time that we have put into it, 
we have learned a good deal. Some are turning out to be fairly good 
narrative transcript writers; others are not particularly interested. 

There's one dimension which we haven't mentioned. The process 
of evaluation involves a-three-way agreement. Three people have to 
sign. The instructor signs for an evaluation just as in £ traditional 
institution he signs, for his grades and the registrar holds him to that 
-signature. The student also ^igns the evaluation. The D student must in- 
dicate that he is in agreement x v*^th the instructor's evaluation of his 
tasks. The advisor also signs the evaluation. « That makes it possible 
for the advisor to know that all steps in a contract have been carried 
out. 
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(Special Question and Answer Period 
for Administrators) 

How does MMSC prepare its operating budget and assess student 
tuition ?— -The whole question of how you project budgets when you don't 
know how long your students are going to be with you is a very crucial 
question and one in which we are still trying to develop some skill. 
We use the share idea. At the time of admission, the student is given 
his tuition assessment based upon whether he falls above or below the 
135 credit unit mark. If he's below the 135 credit unit mark, he's 
considered a two-year student who owes tuition for two years. If he 
is above 135 credit units, his tuition responsibility is for one, year. 

The student is given shares for the tuition he is assessed. 
These are simply sub-units of his tuition. For one year's tuition 
($325.), you would receive resources represented by eleven shares. 
Now, of those eleven shares, a certain number are automatically si- 
phoned off to cover the expense for orientation,- pact review, and FEC. 
Out of the eleven shares, the student ends up with six shares which he 
can spend in a number of ways. If he doesn f t spend them all, the Col- 
lege takes them. Two-year students' shares are also siphoned off« I 
think they end up with thirteen shares to spend. Now you can spend 
them for group learning opportunities, independent study, contracts, 
or internship contracts. Shares can be subdivided so that a third of 
a share can be spent on consultation with some practitioner in the . 
community who has no formal ties with the College. 

Is this an actual share in money ?— This is a paper account. 
It's a paper accounting system to insure that you do not use resources 
of the institution beyond what you were entitled to use. The process 
becomes the mechanism that triggers payment. 

\ 

\ • . ■ 
\ ' •. 

\ * • % 

\ Can a full-time faculty member accumulate shares and receive 

extra compensation ?— By law we can't pay over the contract salary. 

What constitues faculty load ? — We do not have a good defini- 
tion of that mainly because we simply need to-' explore it. 

* ' o 

\ 

Does a v full-time advising load constitute "X" number of stu - 
dents, or does it constitute a mix of advising students plus service 
on ol X IT number of committees ? — This is something that we're beginning 
to examine as a result of experience. 

Do you have any scholarship money ?— We do have a scholarship 
program. It may be of interest to you to know that we can't find any- 
body to take it. People are already employed beyond the salary levels 
allowed for by work-study grants. 
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Do you have some kind of fee schedule so that community faculty 
people are paid $10.00 or one-third share for one hour of consultation? 
—Right. But the student may get a great deal or a very little bit for 
that. That's why the student needs to be pretty good at contracting 
and needs to be aware of the problems involved. We've put a lot of re- 
sponsibility on the student to negotiate what it is that he wants for 
his shares. Some community faculty members simply cannot do certain 
things for one share. We havs, for example, one of the best ceramicists 
in the Twin Cities teaching for us and she is unable to contract with 
students for fewer than two shares. Students who want to work with her 
must spend two shares. The student has to decide if it's worth it. 



Does your community faculty include full-time faculty of other 
institutions? — We have a computer specialist from one of the other col- 
leges who's teaching one of my students three calculus courses — mainly 
because he's interested in this kind of education. 



When is a contract for services paid ?— The contract is not paid 
until both the contract and the evaluation is submitted. The only way 
you can get an invoice for work done if you^re an adjunct faculty mem- 
ber or consultant is to submit an evaluation which must be signed by 
the faculty member, student, and advisor. That triggers an invoice. 
That's the only way that an invoice can N be paid unless a student de- 
faults on a contract. We don't penalize the faculty member for that. 
In that case, the student's account is charged and the faculty member 
is paid. 



What if a student attempts things which are very self -directed ; 
he puts together a plan that really needs no outside help; is he still 
liable for tuition? — He would still be liable for tuition. The cost 
would be for the evaluation process. Let's take a equivalency student. 
All equivalency students are automatically charged tuition for two 
years ($650.). We don't want to get into the .problem of the relation- 
ship between charging for certain prior education. That's a very diffi- 
cult area. If equivalency students don't use all their shares, the 
value of the remaining shares rre charged off to the evaluation of his 
work. Equivalency admission is expensive. We have been authorized by 
the State to charge a $50 tuition equivalency admission fee which really 
is a bargain because, in a sense, they are getting two years of college 
for $50. 



Is there a minimum amount of money a student has to pay on his 
tuition? ~We started out with what was ideally a beautiful idea that 
practically drove us up the wall. That was monthly payments. I have 
a private theory that that wasn't a big enough amount for the student 
to take seriously because we found many students in arrears. Not be- 
cause they couldn't pay, but because they forgot. It wasn't big enough 
to remember. They wanted to be reminded of it. This adds to the over- 
head costs. We're still not completely free of that monthly payment, 
but we're now moving to a three-month installment. So the minimum now 
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is $108 which buys the next three months of services. 

How do you go about reminding those who are in arrears? — We 
have an enrollment officer who works directly with the accounting 
-staff. He "eyeballs 11 the account cards, generates a letter which 
goes out immediately after the first of the month saying that unless 
the student's tuition is paid up by "X" date, he will be discontinued. 
Otherwise MMSC will be providing a lot of free service. That's a way 
to go broke in a hurry, 

, Are your core faculty prepared to teach most anything ?-- Commu- 

nity faculty tend to be very specialized. The regular faculty tend to 
be generalists. They tend to categorize- themselves as humanists, as 
much as that can be defined. Many faculty have multidisciplinary back- 
grounds which can be very useful in this kind of setting. They tend 
to be able to teach a variety of different things • 

Do you use the libraries a lot? — Yes. We depend on them for- 
book resource. We're not developing a library of our own. It seems 
rather useless to do that. The public libraries, the college libraries, 
and several theological seminary libraries have been very generous in 
providing 'us the use of their facilities. 

Who negotiated the student's right to use a library? Is this 
up to the individual student to negotiate with each library, or does 
MMSC do it for him ?*--When the College opened, before we had students, 
the Academic Vice President established contacts with the major learn- 
ing resources in the area, one of which was ,the University and its 
library. He secured general agreements that a particular facility 
would be open to. students who had bona fide evidence of enrollment at 
MMSC. This is one way in which the private and public institutions 
demonstrate their support for the idea without having to invest actual 
dollars. ' 



What does the student use for identification to get into the 
various libraries ?--When he pays his bill, he gets an ID card which 
shows his period of enrollment. That is his ticket to a cooperating 
community facility. One of the interesting administrative problems 
with this is when students enter every month there is no such thing as 
gathering all your fees at the beginning of a quarter. So we run a 
continuous tuition-gathering process. Enrollment, in pur terms, is de- 
termined by whether a student's bill is paid for the period of time in 
which he is in attendance. In other words, if a student enters in 
April, he makes a three-month payment. If he goes beyond the three- 
month period without further financial arrangements, he may think he's 
enrolled, but unless the Treasurer's Office can show that his bill is 
up to date, he is no longer a student. The ID card then becomes the 
means of communicating that status. The cooperating community f abili- 
ties and the community faculty have been advised repeatedly that they 
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are under no obligation to offer services to a student who cannot 
show he is fiscally up to date. 



Suppose I have developed my pact, It T s been agreed that I 
have one year's work to do. I paid for three months. How many inter- 
ruptions can I have? How many years can I go on? If I don't have 
enough money for the next three months > do I drop out for a while? —- 
We insist that a student who is not actively pursuing his education 
withdraw, mainly so we will not be accused of padding the enrollment 
figures. How do you talk to the legislature in enrollment terms? FTE 
is now what they understand. In order to guard against inflated en- 
rollment, we insist that students withdraw without penalty although we 
keep their accounts open for one year. The student can return at any 
point in time after he withdraws. He doesn f t have to wait for the be- 
ginning of a month. If possible, he is assigned to the same advisor. 
If he chooses, however, he has the option to change advisors. 

What evidence does -the legislature accept that this group of 
people would not go to other institutions, probably wouldn't go to 
school at all, if it were not for MMSC? — The employment profile. Most- 
of our students are already established in careers. Age is another 
criterion in view of the fact that there has been no significant thrust 
by higher education Into this age group. This group has been out of 
school for twenty years. They needed more education but couldn't or 
wouldn't do anything about it. Interesting is the fact that enough of 
the members of the legislature have had a role in the evolution of the 
MMSC idea that they were convinced themselves. 



What would be the total cost to attend MMSC for a full-time 
student for one year ?— If we get to the point where we can use our new 
tuition levels, the tuition income for one year will be $400. We're 
now operating roughly at the level of thirty per cent of the cost of 
instruction coming from tuition income. By the end of the biennium, 
we're going to try to have that up to forty per cent. But the total 
cost for working with a student is $1,200. 

Do you know the cost of education per student? — One of our 
problems in this growth period is that we're working with annual 
figures and we don't have a stabilized enrollment. -We're using a mean 
: student enrollment. For the year that just ended it will be about 
$l,60O. For the, year that we're in we're hoping to get it down to 
about $1,200. But all of this is contingent upon what the mean annual 
enrollment, actually turns out to be. The $1,200 figure is predicated 
on the mean annual enrollment of about 880. A lot of those costs in 
the first two years were one-time start-up costs. That's why we have 
really hesitated to talk about comparative figures. In Minnesota we 
do not include capital investments in the per capita student cost. 
That cost doesn't appear. We pay rent, however, and that does appear. 
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If the total cost of working with a student for one full year 
is $1,200, what percentage of that is instructional costs versus over- 
head costs ? — I haven't computed it recently. Instructional costs 
should be about eighty per cent. We're putting our money into people. 
We're not putting money into buildings, libraries, or the usual places. 

Where are you getting this $1,200 ?— It represents a combination 
of state subsidy and student tuition. 



Cleveland State University is considering the possibility of a 
second college within the College of Arts and Sciences where the faculty 
would be drawn into the learning contract on an individual basis with 
individual students at no extra cost to the institution. If you were to 
rely solely on faculty at existing institutions to provide the functions 
now filled by your community faculty, do you think you could float the 
program? Do you think it would work ? — Theoretically, yes. MMSC would 
have trouble with this because of some of the tenets which guide our 
College. In theory at least, you should be able to work it out. I 
don't think you can take a faculty member and say you're going to work 
with students on an individual learning contract basis. Many faculty 
members cjon't like to work on an individual basis. What do you do with 
the person who is research oriented? I also think faculty are already 
at the point where they are seriously concerned about their loads. 
Maybe you can do this if you can find a nucleus of faculty with extreme 
dedication to teaching and to the individual student. ! 



Let me look at the question in a different way. Suppose some 
dean were to wave a magic wand and say^ "I've got am external degree . 
You've got a lot of interesting folks on your faculty; some are fully 
employed; some aren't. We'd like to contract for the services of your 
underemployed faculty." What would you do with that ?— It seems to me 
that this would be an extremely valuable resource. It would provide 
the educational institution with a means of retraining underemployed 
faculty on a part-time basis and enable them to provide as broad a spec- 
trum of offerings as possible. It would also provide an alternative for 
the faculty as well as the student. It really would provide an alterna- 
tive system of education within the college. 



What about teacher education. If they graduate from MMSC can 
they get certification from the State Departmeht? --We' re very close to 
reaching an agreement on that. I just learned that the State Depart- 
ment of Education is waiting for us to take the initiative because they 
want to see the certification of ^teachers expanded. 

^\ 

What is the range of "your full-time salaries ? — All of the full- 
time faculty receive a minimum of $14,000 for a full twelVe-month con- 
tract. We range from $14,000 up to one Associate Professor who receives 
$19,800. Several administrative salaries are above that figure. 
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Does this take into consideration rank or tenure ? — We are estab- 
lishing criteria for faculty ranks which will emphasize nonacademic ex- 
perience as well as formal credentials • Tenure has been awarded to a 
few. 

Are people held to certain time limits in their study contracts ? 
—Yes. Most contracts have a time dimension. 



Can the student do more than one contract at a time? Is he held 
to a sequential process over a period of time ? — The s t udent is no t he Id 
to one contract at a time. Some students are involved in four contracts 
at once. This depends upon the time they are willing to devote to their 
studies. •* 



If he pursues more than one contract at a time is his tuition 
raised?--No. Most contracts are worth one share. When the student puts 
together his overall pact, he relates individual study contracts to 
tuition costs. 



(Special Question and Answer Pariod 
for Administrators and Faculty) 

-v. . 

I think probably in the remaining time it would be better if you 
had a chance to ask me questions. Before opening up for questions, how- 
ever, I would like to remark about study contracts. First of all, we ask 
the students to put down in output terms what it is that they want to 
know or to be able to do when they finish a study unit contract. Let's 
look at an example of an individual contract. In this one the goals to 
be achieved via this study unit (contract) were three: (1) to understand 1 
some of the theoretical aspects of value clarification and how one's 
values develop; (2) to have self-awareness of some of my own values;, and 
(3) to begin to understand individual differences in others (to be more ; 
accepting and less judgmental of others). Those are fairly specific goals 
Because you're not absolutely sure when somebody gets there, you need 
criteria for accomplishment. The criteria for accomplishing the goals 
were: 

1. Demonstrated an understanding of some of the theoretical aspects 
of value clarification through keeping a written notebook process- 
ing learning from various value exercises, and when I have led 

^others in a value clarifying exercise. - 

2. Participated in small group discussions and verbalized to others 
an understanding of some of my own values. 



-"■"Understanding 11 is used as defined in Benjamin S. Boom, ed., 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives (New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 
1956). 
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3. Participated in an outside class learning experience in which 
I spent time with, talked to, and attempted to develop empathy 
with someone very different from myself. 

The reason that criteria are needed is so the student knows when he has 
accomplished his goals. At MMSC we feel that in order for students to 
maintain control over their education, they must know what's going to 
happen to them. We encourage them to get criteria out on the table. 
Sometimes study units omit the criteria for evaluation. We are working 
towards doing this better. The statement of evaluation for the goals 
and agreement criteria above was, "A signed written statement by both 
the student and faculty member that this study unit (contract) service 
agreement and above goals have been fulfilled." 

\ 

Do you work out the goals together ? — What you dp is listen to 
the students and you listen for clues to what it is they really want to 
do. I find that if you listen and question, yo'^ can find out and help 
students formulate specific goals about what it is they want to be able 
to do. You lay out the alternatives for thei.- b.zd you say, "What one of 
these seem appropriate?" They're going to expect that. You know more 
than they do about helping them plan and select goals or they wouldn't 
be coming to you. 

i 

Do you teach students how to set goals? — Yes, *ln pace develop- 
ment. We haven't figured out the best way to teach everybody goal set- 
ting, but we are working on it. Those of you interested in pursuing 
behavioral objectives or learning outcomes might look into Stating Be- 
havioral Objectives for Classroom Instruction by Norman E. Gronlund. 
It's published by Macmillan. He tells you how to se t beha vioral_jobjec- 
, tives very clearly and* simply. 
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I don't see how the faculty is going to find the time to become 
involved in the external degree or other innovative approaches in addi- 
tion to carrying out the normal responsibilities for regular courses . 
It already takes a great deal of time. What do you suggest ? — In many * 
ways it's easier to start from scratch as we did. I really don't know 
the problems you're going to face in trying to run parallel programs. 
My wisdom does not apply in your setting. It seems to me that there 
are. several things that are important from the faculty point of view. 
.The question is instantly raised as to what constitutes a full-time 
faculty load in an external degree program. I can't tell you. We're 
still trying to find out. It seems to me that one of the conditions of 
any planning project would be that there has to be sufficient resources 
with which to begin. It shouldn't be such a bootstrap operation that 
you have no elbow room. One of the ways to use that elbow room is to 
provide sufficient resources to support an exploratory process. 

Do you qiean financial' resources? — Financial resources or some 
means which will allow for the adjustment of schedules. I see faculty 
schedules as the allocation t of resources. You must have the flexibility 
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from the very beginning rto find the level that is consonant with the 
mission of the college. Existing staff and the problems of staff re- 
training must be considered. What I'm saying is, give yourself the 
necessary margin of time to make your individual assessments of what 
it is that's possible within the mission of the college, the resources 
available, and the degree to which the institution wants to commit it- 
self. In the final analysis it all depends on whether the institution 
is committed or not. 

What' is your faculty like? Where did they come from ?— Several 
are people from the university who for one reason or another were un- 
employed. Several came from out of state. All but one had traditional 
ac&deaiic backgrounds. We have one man who has a history in business as 
president of a company for twenty years^ He is tremendously" knowledge- • 
able about resources in the metropolitan-^feaV^-He always wanted to 
teach. He started in an administrative job with MMSC and then was pro- 
moted to the faculty. Professor Meyers came to us with background in 
public school teaching and°editing. Others had almost no teaching ex- 
perience but have had other kinds of work-related experience, such as 
counseling. We had a team come through last week from SUNY. The Aca- 
demic Vice President was asked what you should look for in selecting 
your first faculty members. What were the criteria? He said that 
probably the final determining factor should be that they have a sparkle 
in their eyes. That's facetious, but it is a key factor. I'm convinced 
that the success of any program of this kind is to have people who want 
to be in it. This is not the kind of thing that can be done without 
highly motivated faculty. Perhaps they have to have had an unhappy 
academic experience 'and they see alternative education as providing new 
opportunities. 



Are credentials a problem with community faculty? Do' you have 
to" face the fact that some people are very knowledgeable but lack formal 
cr ede nt i al s ? One of the steps that was taken in the beginning was to 
open up the community faculty concept; perhaps too broadly without enough 
attention paid to how you determine, in the absence of formal credentials, 
criteria for selecting, community faculty. We now have a screening process 
underway. Although we're trying to develop criteria" for screening the 
community faculty, we don't have ready answers. We are beginning to look 
for faculty, regular as well as community,** who have- a" real appreciation 
of adult needs * and motivations. We are beginning to understand the real 
importance of this. 



Are independent study or internship projects under the guidance 
of community faculty "rather than full-time faculty? Do full-time faculty 
members function more as counselors than as actual teachers? --In orienta- 
tion we now use adjunct faculty to handle fifty per cent of the material. 
Much of the independent study, internships, on-the-job experiences, etc. 
are handled by community faculty. In relation to using full-time faculty 
members to function more as "counselors" or "mentors, "~ one runs into real 
hazards. In moving traditionally trained faculty into this role, staff 
development is crucial. You must build into staff training the kinds, of 
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things which allow them to have a sense of growth as that growth occurs 
in other professions. We will bring in new faculty very Shortly. We 
will treat these faculty members as though they weire students entering 
MMSC and take them through all of the steps from' orientation* thrcfugh 
final pact evaluation. We hope that this will provide them with the 
training essential to work with MMSC students, as well as sensitize 
them to individual desires and aspirations. Another factor which must 
be dealt with is the motivational piece. We must constantly work with 
those motivations which brought the faculty to ue in the first place. 

There are certain limitations that seem to' be imposed by the • 
nature of the MMSC operation* For example » eighty per cent dr so tif 
your students are working full time. Doesn't this limit their activi- 
ties to evenings and weekends which are difficult times to secure regu- 
lar faculty ? — I have been very much impressed with' the ability of em- 
ployers in the Twin Cities area to accommodate student's who are under- • 
taking education with many handicaps. It seems to me that a different 
attitude is beginning to develop in the' employer. As* education becomes 
more practical, you may well find that the employers are also becoming 
more practical in allowing their employees to pursue their education 
at times more convenient to them. 



There are many things in education that do not seem to be measur- 
able. Are you having difficulty in defining goals, in stating behavioral 
changes^ and the like ? — You put your finger on one of the troublesome 
problems the faculty is wrestling with. We are trying, by using the 
affective-cognitive domain approach, to begin to get into behavioral ob- 
jectives of an intellectual-theoretical sort where you , can specify a be- 
havior to manifest change. I think we're making some headway. For ex- 
ample, we are strongly encouraging the expression of those goals in 
terms of verbs which we pre-define. We are building upon Bloom's Taxonomy 
starting wi.th the lowest classification and moving on to the highest. 
These are partly behavioral but not entirely. We're trying to work, with 
with this list and improve it. It's particularly because of difficulties 
encountered in clearly specifying learning outcomes that we're finding 
the need to have various faculty committees look at the narrative trans- 
cript. Where one group, for whatever reasons, is not able to put its 
finger on the best way to express learning outcomes, another may. The 
joint cooperation between these groups has in several cases been able to 
define learning outcomes one person, or one group, could not. That's 'an 
area that still requires much work. 

Do you send students to other colleges to get specific things , [ 
or ^do you handle all their learning yourself? — There have been times when 
we have sent them to- other institutions. Whejn a particular course thjey 
need is being taught at the university, or some other college, we will 
refer them if they can afford the tuition. We do not have a reciprocal 
arrangement . We very often send them to the community colleges to pick 
up work Which we do not want to duplicate. Remedial work is an example. 
They can get it there at a very reasonable cost. 
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I would think that in some cases some of the students attend- 
ing your college would eventually transfer to another college. If you 
have given credit for experience, will another college ,accept it? How 
would it be listed on the transcript? Would the student lose this 
credit if he transferred? — We approach this in two ways. First, we, 
try to be very careful with that initial evaluation of equivalency stu- 
dents as we . in essence grant them two years of college credit. We. docu- 
ment that very carefully and indicate it on the College transcript. 
Second, we have not solved the problem of what to recommend to other 
institutions. We don't grant credit ourselves. We don't put it in 
ciredit terras. We are* moving, as a result of our discussions with other 
institutions, to a recommendation. We will recommend hours of credit. 



Do you refuse to admit people because you cannot provide them 
with the education they require to meet their' goals ? — Yes. We're advis- 
ing people who want to go into medicine or the sciences that they may be 
better served elsewhere. We do not say you can't come* 

■ - * » 

What is the major difference between your external degree pro- 
gram and others in existence in your area ? — It's that many^ of the exter- 
nal degree programs in that area are not operating .in competency terms. 
And the competency idea is one which the legislature is vitally inter- 
ested in. They can see the immediate application of this kind of 
approach to learning anything. The competency idea, as I understand it, 
has been a big factor in gaining us legislative support. 



There are one or two ideas in the few minutes remaining I'd 
like to leave with you to think About* I just want to underline our 
f - conviction that these program innovations require the strongest coopera- 
tion among faculty, administrators, and students* We have only been 
able -to achieve what, we have during the past two years because the 
faculty and the administration have projected themselves ante each other's 
role — particularly in relation "bo the great problems involved in narrative 
P transcripts. It would have been very easy for us to have just let the 

matter go through the pipeline, never getting the administration involved, 
never letting them see how very difficult the problems were. Because ad- 
ministrators sat on the Committee that examined transcripts, they now have 
a much greater appreciation of the difficulties advisors go through. On 
•the other hand, faculty members sat on various committees which have to 
wrestle with the allocation of resources, Ks a result,, we don't get ex- 
tensive requests for educational materials which are beyond possibility. 
This type of cooperation saves, am immense amount^ of time. More than . that, 
I think it promotes mutual credibility. Finally,- this cooperation allows 
us to be mutually concerned about increasing the opportunities for stu- 
dents to improve their learning. We have found that faculty and admin- 
istrators can work extremely well together and we think it's been reward- 
ing to both groups. 

Close administrative, faculty, and then student relationships are 
very important also, because it is not easy to succeed in the development 
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of radically new approaches; to education. I would also suggest that 
your planning be kept within some realistic confines. Know your parani- 
eters! Expect to grow and expect to be set back. I think it was David 
Riesman's letter/to Dr. Sweet last 'summer that made reference to the ~. 
American proclivity to the boom or bust cycle. We have to work up hard 
to get " something underway. Expectations are raised to a very high level 
and then we don T t give ourselves enough time to work out the problems. 
As a result, we fail. The idea is thrown out with the bath water. I 
think that has ramifications for. you as individuals, for your institu- 
tion, and for higher education in general. There's a lot of literature 
now about the status of higher education today. Sometimes you read it 
and /eel that we're sitting on the edge of an abyss; that we may not 
have a chance to climb back if we happen to slip over the edge. I don't 
know if that's true, but if it is true, then what we're attempting to do 
can't be thrown out with the bath water. As faculty, you're in a posi- 
tion to point out that all this experimentation is coming ; out of our 
hides (that's exactly where it's coming from). If it's coming out of 
our hides, then we want the room in which to maneuver. Innovation will 
require all of your talent, mos't of your time, and great dedication. 
It can only be achieved by a high degree of cooperation and empathy among 
faculty, administrators, and students. o 
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Introduction 



Students participated in all sessions of the conference. Three 
were asked to form a short reacting panel. This provided the faculty 
and administrators an opportunity to hear the thoughts, attitudes, and 
•feelings of internal degree students about the external degree and other 
innovative approaches to undergraduate sducjLtion. 



Students Explore the External Degree and 
Other Optional Learning Environments 

Richard F. Piskura, Chairman ' 
Dorothea J." Kingsbury arid Helen E. Walton, Panelists 

, . /' 

I thought as a group just to open up .some thoughts for discus- 
sion and get some interchange and ideas. Our points are going to be in- 
dependent study, the external degree, and the quality 'and standards of 
nontraditional education. I hope that we may achieve some mutual under- 
standing and possibly develop a lasting interest in these n<:w educational 
ideas* 

We were quite impressed with the atmosphere, the informality, and 
the easy ^communicat ions which prevailed during the conference. 

I agree. We felt comfortable in Being able to say what we wanted, 
use examples, and to express our feelings and have them talked about with- 
out feeling insecure. I think this was good. I hope that -this conference 
or meetings like it will continue. I hope we wi'J.1 continue to meet, if 
not monthly, at least periodically to renew this enthusiasm and to relay 
information: each of us has found useful in our institution. 

1 ■ . -* x ' ■ - 

r I agree with Helen. There has been openness and warmth. It has 

been very interesting to meet the faculty and administrators who've been 
here .from all of the other colleges in Cleveland, New York, New Jersey, 
Minnesota Chicago, and Michigan. I learned a lot. < 

\ Yes, I can support that. I've really been fantastically impressed 
with the attitude of everyone here. It's really been a learning situation 
for evjpryone involved. This is something that is really great. It's good 
to see a group of people get together who are interested in something and 
work without worrying about who is who and that type of thing. • r 

I think it's great that the two schools have all of a sudden be- 
come roorv* or less one in ideas. It f s always been my experience that a- 
Dyke student felt alienated when he was on the Ursuline' Campus and an 
Drsuline student felt very foreign at Dyke. I think now we 1 re beginning 
to realize that we h&ve many of the same goals, many of the same needs 
and problems, and that maybe we can help each other in many areais. We 
find that if we have a surplus of things at one institution where they 
don s t exist t at the other maybe we c^n utilize each other and cut down 
costs in ottyer areas. • - ■ ■ ' \ 



When I first got here I was really "up-tight, 11 but when we 
started talking, all of a sudden it wasn't so much a college professor 
or dean I was talking to. I relaxed when I began to realize that we 
were all interested in something new and exciting. We all learned— 
from the students' point of view, the faculty's point of view, and the 
administrator's point of view. I think I have a greater respect for 
administrators 1 . problems • Everytime I'd talk to an administrator, I'd 
think, "Oh, you're doing it to me again." Now I have a better under- 
standing of what's going on. Not that I'm totally changing my position, 
but these three days helped. Th y brought about new concepts and new 
meanings to old concepts of independent study. The idea may not be new 
but I think the! meaning of it has grown. We have a better understand- 
ing of the one-to-one relationship in independent study, contracts, goal 
.setting, and all the other possibilities. 

The external degree program, as I see it, is not aimed so much 

at the traditional students thjat we have enrolled at Dyke, and I assume 

at Ursuline, but rather at people who are not now participating in 

higher education. Do you feel that' if we develop this, it is going to 

present any threats to the quality of our present education at Dyke? 

Are we going to short-change our regular students to benefit new ones? 

I think you should help the adults first and find out some of 
the problems. Then, include some of the things in the internal struc- 
ture for the students who are not content with the classroom situation. 
If some of the external ideas are included, there will be greater flexi- 
bility. I think that once we get over the developmental stages of this 
. we will lose a lot of the ij»ecurity about quality. That's my own opin- 
ion. I think it makes' it easier for an individual regardless of his age 
or experience. An incoming freshman right out of high school should get 
greater flexibility in the choice of his education. I see this external 
degree as a great benefit to the student. ■' ' 

I see independent study as helping a student to be able to get 
a better challenge because he can work at the level which is best for 
him. He gets some other options. He doesn't feel like, "My God, that's 
a history course and I hate it. I'm sitting here and I'm past this 
level. I know I need something else." Independent study, I think, will 
help him or her be more motivated. Give him options to use. I think it 
should give the instructor some relief. So often you'll see him smile, 
but he is thinking, K tyell, I wish I wasn't here." 

I think you have to maintain a certain level of quality not only 
for public image but to attract people to the type of degree we now 
offer. I agree very much that" you have to consider serving the needs of 
adults. If you can attract them to an external degree program and afford 
them the opportunity to complete something that they t started and didn't 
complete, I think this will be a great selling point for the college. 
It'^ a real service and tnat's what the college should provide. 

Well, I was^ going to say, if you are concerned about lowering , 
the standard of the college, then I feel that it is up to whoever admits 
this student to help this person understand what is expected of him. If 
everyone who's involved knows what is expected, the quality of an 
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educational program will be maintained. That way you won't endanger 
an institution. 

I think that the commitment to the external degree or inde- 
pendent study should be the same as the commitment to the internal de- 
gree. They should both be on the same level. Both should have the 
same objectives. Unless you do this, then you're lowering not only 
one, but the other at the same time. The external degree or indepen- 
dent study won't threaten an internal student as long as he knows that 
just because a student is not in a classroom he's not getting away 
with something. As long as the internal student knows that it's not 
an easier way, that it's just a more convenient way, he will not fear 
the' new degree. Opening up communications between the faculty and the 
students will help this. 

I think each time the faculty deals with an independent con- 
tractor in an external degree program, he will be constantly reevalua- 
ting the teaching techniques. He will be constantly saying, "Well, if 
I'm i,ot teaching him anything, maybe I'm not teaching anybody anything 
in my internal class.' 1 

Here's a point that I've been thinking about in relation to 
.this idea of quality and standards . One thing that has really had an 
impact on me is this idea of placing a person, whether he's twenty-one 
or whatever age, in a program that really meets . his personal needs. 
Bu-fc if you don't steer him in the right direction in the first place, 
you* re going to run into a real problem with quality and standards be- 
cause the people won't get the things they they need or which will bene- 
fit them most. 

Another thing that was pointed out to me is the possibility of 
utilizing each other's college— ^utilizing each other* s college resources 
to the mutual benefit of both schools— Ursuline, Dyke, CCC, and maybe 
Cleveland State, arid whatever else is available. There must be some- 
thing that's workable. I know that^this one idea is creating hundreds 
of problems. I made this same statement in our group discussion and 
they said, "Wow, do you realize that maybe one college charges more for 
a credit than another?" I think this external degree is trying to put 
the students ' interests above this . I know there is a cost factor that 
you have to deal with, but there must be some way of working \t out. 

Do you feel that an external degree program should be open to 
normal college-age students, or should it be confined largely to ;those 
in the adult community, say over twenty-five? 

I think, first of all it's going to appeal to an older groijip be- 
cause you're talking about people that have had previous college experi- 
ence. The younger students, I guess, tend to be somewhat radical j in 
..their ideas. They don't want the classroom and they don't want anyone 
telling them to do this or that. They lack discipline. That's why I 
think counseling is really important. I someone under twenty-fiv^ comes 
in and wants to get into the external program, and they're all excited 
about no classes and no instructors, you sit down and tell him he has to 
have a lot of self-discipline; this is the way he will be evaluated; 



these are competencies he needs to succeed • I think the person will 
get a better notion through the counseling whether an external or in- 
ternal program would be workable for him. The external degree will 
probably appeal to an older group but people under twenty-five should 
not be excluded if, after counseling, they want to enter. 

I also feel that the external degree will appeal to an older 
person, but it should not be restricted. I think students today are 
much more advanced in many areas than we were. There are some areas 
in which, you know you need classroom instruction and there are some 
where you don't. We do a lot of community service work for which we 
don't get credit. We get actual experience and learning and we don't 
need the close guidance of an instructor in such areas. Maybe in a 
more technical area we' might, although I*m not sure. I'd like to 
think the external and internal programs will be flexible enough so 
that you can move from one to the other—that you will not be excluded 
from one or the other because you will be putting on restrictions which 
will cause you to have lots of problems.^ 

What kind of counseling or supportive services do you think 
the student would like? 

If you're addressing yourself to the external degree, you're 
going to have to have someone with the expertise and knowledge beyond 
that of a faculty member. Just from sitting down and trying to work 
out a contract today, we found it f s not that easy when you get into it. 
I think you really need someone with the knowledge of how to interview; 
to be able to get into a personal relationship with the student; to 
really help him to identify what he wants, what he's done; and then 
get this together into something that will get him started in the right 
direction. Then assign him to a faculty member who can advise, him of / 
what he needs, what's available, and so forth. 

I think that you have to have a strong research department. A 
department that knows what opportunities are available in the community 
for students. This should be constantly updated. I also think that 
you have to have someone like they mentioned at Eijjy^e State, a woman 
that catalogues everything in the community and tells you what's avail- 
able. You've got to have more than one person. One person would not 
be able to do it all. I also think that you have to have very good 
relationships with the community where you can tap the resources. May- 
be you can use a man that has never had any formal education, but he's 
about the best auditor you know. He can teach you the practical thing * 
you need. I think when you're building up this type of program you 
have to know all the resources available within a 150-mile radius that 
you could draw upon. In addition, you will need all kinds of audio- 
visual equipment. 

Dr. Dressel suggested that we start the student in independent 
study very early in the program, not completely on your own, but say the 
last third of a class. Would you address yourself to your reaction to 
that? 

I think it's a fantastic idea. For instance, a student right 
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out of high school that has no experience in college can be put in a 
situation where he can really begin to learn on his own. If you wait 
until your last year, what good is that going to do? You won't have 
enough time to do all the things you could in independent study if you 
don't get started in your freshman year. 

I suppose I'm painting Ursuline to sound like a wonder school, 
but as I said earlier, there's always been considerable emphasis placed 
on individual and creative thinking within a class. In most of the 
classes I've been in, the -instructors have encouraged the students to 
think on their own. They have encouraged individual projects within a 
class. As a matter of "fact, I think if the faculty were to complain 
about any one thing, it might be that there is not enough creativity. 
In my experience there has* been emphasis on individualized work. I 
think that it is indeed quite beneficial. As an upper division student, 
I find this has helped tremendously. 

.I'd like to conclude this session. Speaking not only as a stu- 
dent or for the students here, but as an active participant of this con- 
ference, I think the three of us would strongly recommend that this 
group continue to meet and exchange ideas and perpetuate these discus- 
sions, because I think the spirit that has been here at this meeting can 
be perpetuated and utilized to benefit and solve our problems. I think 
these last couple of days have just done wonders. So I thank you for 
your cooperation and attention. 



Introduction 



The final session of the conference was directed specifi- 
cally to the faculty, students, and administrators of Dyke and Ursu- 
line Colleges, both of whom have committed their institutions to in- 
creasing the number of innovative learning options available to their 
clientele. Each College will develop a program best suited to its 
unique educational philosophy. At the same time they will continue 
to explore methods of cooperating with each other in order that the 
resources of one will strengthen the resources of the other. Members 
of other Cleveland colleges were invited to hear the deliberations. 



Defining the Action Steps 

Hugh Calkins, Chairman v 
John C. Corfias and Sister Rose Angela, Panelists 

/ 

/ 

I think that my first reaction is that no conference I ever 
attended has presented so much so well in such a short time. Nor have 
I ever seen such enthusiastic involvegient on the part of everyone who 
attended. I think when Ursuline came into this we were thinking in 
terms of optional gaming environments limited more to independent 
study and academ^6 internship programs within the internal degree. 
Since we have l)eard the experts, however, we want to think more about 
the external degree program and how Ursuline might fit into this. 
The feedbac^I have received from Ursuline administrators, faculty, 
and studervts makes me- think that everyone has had new horizons presented 
during t#is three-and-one-half day session. As far as really spelling 
out th^next steps to be taken to implement this conference, I feel that 
one of the most exciting afternoons was the one "the Ursuline faculty and 
students spent together which was followed by a joint session with the 
Dyxe College faculty and students. Many of you expressed possibilities 
/of cooperation and collaboration at that time. I think what we want to 
do this morning is explore those possibilities a little further. We 
can't take the implementation steps. I'm sure you've had time to re- 
flect a little more because you did your homework as assigned by Allan 
Pfleger, and are just full of ideas. I think we should explore these 
ideas as soon as Dr. Corfias has had a chance to say a few words. 

Thank you, Sister. I am eager to hear the reactions of various 
members of the group to the ideas this conference has presented. No 
administrator can effectively implement a new program without full facul- 
ty cooperation. I am, however, biased in favor of the external degree. 
I would like Dyke College to be involved. Otherwise, I wouldn't have 
cooperated to the extent that I have with Allan Pfleger, the Cleveland 
Commission, Sister Rose Angela, and the rest. On the other hand, I think 
that there are various degrees of involvement. Dyke College cannot be 
all things to all people. In talking with Sister Rose Angela and others, 
I've discovered that the people of Ursuline .would also like to find the 
correct degree of involvement. However, alone or together, the two in- 
stitutions could not carry the entire load for Greater Cleveland. I 
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suspect that estimates of 2,500 to 5,000 external degree candidates 
are modest. The numbers would depend primarily on the extent to which 
the two-year and four-year institutions in Greater Cleveland were will- 
ing to accommodate them. I also suspect that the 5,000 figure may be 
too many for any of us to admit in the first year or two. These are 
some of the thoughts I would like to discuss with you. How do we start? 
Should we start immediately? What are your opinions concerning the ex- 
tent of involvement of the various institutions? I'm sure there are 
other questions that will arise and perhaps we can share thoughts about 
these. 

Can we define the unserved community before we proceed with our 
discussion? 

I think we ought to identify it among us. As I see it, the un- 
served community might be those who are not at present enrolled in a 
degrc-.e-granting institution of higher education. That may mean a person 
with an advanced degree who is contemplating a change in career. On the 
other hand, it may be a non-high-school graduate who has the capability 
to study at the college level but whose life responsibilities made it 
impossible for him to continue his education. I suspSfct that the answer 
is that the unserved community is as broad as you wishjto make it.. 

I was really trying to determine whether we '-re talking about an 
age range from twenty-three to seventy-three, or whether we're talking • 
about offering it to students already enrolled in the college as another 
option open to them. I believe that Ursuline has thought about the in- 
ternal route, offering it as another option. 

Our Ohio University external degree program was originally de- 
signed as an undergraduate offering, but the student— prof ile is very 
similar to that of Empire State, Thomas A. Edison, and Minnesota Metro- 
politan State College. It's an older profile;' eighty per cent of the 
500 or so who applied are twenty-six years of age or over, seventy-nine 
per cent had been to college before, eighty-eight per cent are women, 
seventy-five per cent are employed mostly in full-time work. No market- 
ing surveys were done for the whole area and there was no concerted 
effort whatsoever to go after certain groups. In fact, we pretty much 
held our publicity down. The responses we did get to the program with 
minimum publicity were over 3,000. We stopped accepting applications in 
the Cleveland area around 'February 1, just because we did not have suf- 
ficient staff. We certainly proved that a clientele was there. I might 
add that when we decided that Cleveland should be our urban experiment, 
we made this known through one news article in The Plain Dealer . The 
first day we received two hundred calls to a telephone number listed in 
the news article. 

Would you say that's a wise route to go when you're starting 

out? 

Certainly a better way to start would be to develop an organi- 
zation first and make a decision as to how many ypu can handle. After 
that, develop the publicity to accomplish your goals. 
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This seems to me to be the crux of it. Do we open the external 
degree to the community a.t large? I am aware of a great deal of enthu- 
siasm on the part of Dyke and Ursuline faculties. But I do think that 
our institutions alone should not attempt to handle this potential market 
unless we have firmer expressions of interest from some of the other in- 
stitutions in. the area — for resource purposes, for background, for help. 
If you open this to the community at large, we're going to have many 
people who are illiterate. This, is an immediate problem that would have 
to be solved. I know that Community College, for example, could offer a 
great deal of assistance if we felt that their remediation set up could 
be of value to us. u 

Are we talking about a program to upgrade those who are in need 
of upgrading? Or, are we talking about a program that would accommodate 
those who have aspirations to a professional career? 

I suspect that there probably would be two or three hundred appli- 
cants from among those three thousand who can afford the tuition and have 
the verbal and reading skills necessary to complete a degree. These would 
probably keep us busy during the inception of a new program. But is that 
what we want to do? Do we want to before altruistic at the outset? 
Should we start in theft direction? , 

Yesterday, the Minnesota Metropolitan people indicated that they 
looked at two types of students: those who had two years of college 
(ninety quartet hours), and those to whom equivalency could be granted 
based on previous background and experience. Perhaps this might be a 
starting point. If we did this, it might give us the time to work on the 
problems of remediation. 

In seeking to define our client group, it would help to know if 
most of the students from Ohio University were interested in getting a 
degree. 

i 

Yes, either the Associate or Bachelor. We were publicized as a 
degree program. They wanted a recognized certificate of academic achieve- 
ment. Eighty per cent said they wanted a degree. Very few said they 
wanted to enroll' just for their own personal satisfaction. 

Can you tell us the kind of external degree Ohio University 

offers? 

At the moment, the degree available through Ohio University for 
the nonresident students is the Bachelor of General Studies. There are 
no specific course requirements. 



I'd still like to more sharply identify the group we're going 
after. It seems to me if you try to reach everybody from eighteen years 
old to seventy-three with different levels of education, we're going to 
be in trouble. I think the initial emphasis should be on adults. 

In seeking to identify a client group for nontraditional patterns, 
I think there is a real need to reassess the areas of admission and coun- 
seling. A person might come in, whatever age he might be. If he's 
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counseled with properly and helped to identify his objectives, we 
might be better able to direct him into external or internal degree 
programs, or whichever may be best for him. 

I think we're saying that we'll not go into the ghetto at this 
point and attempt to provide an education for people who are in need 
of remediation, I think this is an important issue, 

I think we are saying that we will admit a person who we some- 
how determine is capable of studying at the college level without re- 
mediation. We are also saying we will not reduce the quality of our 
degree by admitting anyone who applied and just "wants a degree. 11 The 
person must be informed before he is admitted that he will be expected 
to work as hard as any student in the internal degree. Evidence seems 
to indicate that the older, more mature person is more self -directed 
and better equipped to handle this type of program. I think we will 
avoid a lot of the worry if wq, insist on maintaining the quality of the 
degree, and that individuals who become interested are self -motivated. 
Maybe we should also insist that anyone applying for the external de- 
gree have at least sophomore standing. I noted that seventy-nine per 
cent of those who applied to the Ohio University program had some pre- 
vious college experience. 

The self-assessment process that the students have to go through 
to enter the Mihnesota program is worth noting. They have orientation 
programs. They bring the people right in off the street and tell them * 
what is required to enter the program. This enables them to eliminate 
people not interested in doing the amount of work required. 

I worry about when we use the traditional term criteria. Most 
of the models we studied wetre concerned with the kind of intake situa- 
tion where the person had to take responsibility, with some help and 
counseling, to establish his own goals and objectives, and validate 
his experience. It is an intake situation that differs from going to 
an admission office and filing an application. 

I have reservations about restricting ourselves to the degrees 
we presently offer. I- certainly concur wholeheartedly with the prin- 
ciple that the level of attainment which is reflected by our present de- 
grees must be maintained. Nothing could be more fatal to education than 
the idea^ that it was somehow selling degrees to people who didn't have 
to accomplish very much. There are, obviously, financial limitations 
to offering individually designed degree programs to meet the sp&cial 
needs of each person who applies. So I share the concern that if we 
promise too much we won't be able to deliver. On, the other hand, I 
think we want to be Careful about imposing restrictions on ourselves 
that we will regret because they will foreclose opportunities for -us to 
do the programs we ought to be able to do in the not too distant' future, 
i *. " . . 

• If we were to go ahead with an external degree , how would we 
market it? 

That's an interesting question. Would we_ really want to market 
it in. its first year? Or, do we want to take the clientele that's al- 
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ready been identified, contact them, and ask them if they would be 
interested. There are fairly complete records concerning these two 
or three thousand people. If we advertise in The (Cleveland)' Press 
or The Plain Dealer , I'm afraid of the outcome. We may just have 
another group of unhappy people because I'm not sure that Dyke or Ur- * 
suline or all the institutions in Cleveland can accommodate the influx 
if we were to advertise it. 

Are you suggesting we start with the group that was uncovered 
by Ohio University? We stajjt there? What proportion of those are al- 
ready enrolled in the OhioUniversity program? 

r 

We received applications from over five hundred students. We 
have referred them or we've signed them up. We have about two hundred 
actually taking course work at Ohio University, a number have been re- 
ferred to Dyke, and several are preparing to take the CLEP examinations, 
and so forth. We probably have four or five hundred active applications. 
About 2,500 remain. 

If Dyke were to accommodate a thousand, we might have to adver- 
tise; Ohio U. is willing to share the 2,500 they can't serve at the • 
moment. This may be a starting point. 

I think you have to realize that the OiU. program is experi- 
mental. In the development of a statewide organization, we would some- 
how want to plug the Cleveland institutions into that organization. 
What type of organization will be required on a statewide basis .has not 
been determined at this \ time. " We do not know how the different insti- 
tutions will plug into it. We are fairly certain that public institu- 
, tions coordinated by a statewide body will have to make some kind of 
accommodation. If private schools want to go their own way, that is 
their prerogative as far as statewide programs are concerned. Our 
original ideal model was that we would have a Boar d-of -Regents -type 
degree such as the^ Empire State or Illinois programs. That night not 
be a possibility. As f ar Ohio University or the statewide program 
is concerned, we need to know what Dyke and Ursuline can and will do. 
There is no problem about using the O.U. marketing survey as far as 
we're concerned. We would hope, however, that we could somehow plug 
the development in Cleveland into a 'statewide program. The state insti- 
tutions' must be concerned with that. Maybe the only alternative pos- 
sible in this state is for O.U. to be the institution that has a degree 
program and somehow develop that * That, of course, has not yet been 
determined. Another alternative might be to have each institution de- 
velop its own external degree program. The Board of Regents would be 
the coordinating agency for whatever external degree programs the state 
institutions develop. I think that they won't permit every state in- 
stitution to develop its own external degree. I think they will want , 
some kind of centralization. 

It seems to ; me that we should take careful note of the fact 
that the Ohio Board of Regents will probably have some money available 
~or Contracts for Services by next year. By July, 1974, there will be 
nominal amount to support a Contract for Services for institutions 
undertaking programs that aire not being offered by public 7 institutions. 
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Those of us who are not public .institution representatives are in- 
terested and concerned about this. I think it is conceivable that a 
proposal from us may qualify for' some attention by the Board of Re- 
gents. On the other hand, I T m not too certain the extent to which 
these -contracts will be available. I think it's one way of making the 
distribution of tax money more equitable and enable the complete sys- 
tem of higher education to be available throughout the state. 

I think- this is an opportune time for us , to be experimenting 
in this area.. The new Chancellor of the Board of Regents, as you know, 
is about to appoint a task force with a broad mandate to make sugges- 
tions for changes in the way higher education is administered in the 
State of Ohio, The legislature has approved a very flexible poncept 
of Contracts for Services which can be used for almost anything, I 
think there is a great receptivity in Columbus to good ideas, especi- 
ally if there is some evidence that they have been v built on success, 
I think the important thing about the Ohio University experiment is 
that .with a trivial amount of money it has demonstrated a substantial „ s 
degree of success. I am' hopeful it will be possible to take an addi- 
tional successful step in Cleveland. Nothing; will be more persuasive 
to the legislature than to demonstrate that there really is a market 
and people who want and will profit from a personally designed form of 
higher education. I think the specific question before a group like 
this is, what are the steps that can be taken next year in Cleveland 
that will move us one significant step further. I'm sure the Governor, 
the Board of Regents, and the legislature will be quite impressed with 
a steady record of progress. 

One of the things I f ve been reflecting v on as I listened to the 
conversation is a large part of the educational problem of personalized 
instruction is in the admission and guidance process. The basic ques- 
tion is whether the, student is one who has sufficient motivation to 
pursue an independent program of study or whether he really would be 
better in a more structured program. I wonder if in a metropolitan area 
such as Cleveland there ought to be a place, a group of people, to whom 
the potential clientele can come and say, "Here I am. Here's what I % 
want. Here's what I have. What's available for me?" There "are now 
something like* eleven institutions of higher education that directly 
serve the Greater Cleveland area, ; plus a host of more specialized ones 
like the Cleveland Institute of Art, to say nothing of all the pro- 
prietary schools. The problem of helping the consumer find out where 
he ought to be is really, very important. Since a significant part of 
the expense of education is going to be in helping the student diagnose 
his own needs and capabilities, it seems to me some method must be de- 
vised by which that can get done in one central location for* the metro- 
politan area. That requires a considerable measure of trust in some- 
body by participating faculty members and institutions. It implies 
some kind of joint control over this intake operation. I wonder if it * 
is practical to think that this intake operation can be made into a 
more formal, a little more elaborate, and a little more structured 
process? 

. Are you talking about something similar to what the Regional 
Learning Service is doing in the State of New York? The Regional 
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Learning Service takes in the students and discovers what their goals 
.and needs are. It also has hundreds of resources at its fingertips. 
They say, "O.K., you want to take creative writing, and you want to 
learn to do such and such a thing with it. Ursuline has that. There's 
an evening course. There's an instructor who will do independent study ' 
with you." The Center gives the potential student these options and 
then th6 student goes to the institution. 

The reason that a large percentage of those 50O that were evalu- 
ated are taking courses from Ohio University is because they came into 
our Center in the first place. They needed independent study in a non- 
residential experience. They can fulfill the requirements as stated in 
the catalogue. Ohio University was their only alternative. The reason 
O.U. was selected for the experiment was because they had the Bachelor 
of General Studies degree, correspondence study, contract learning , and 
course credit by examination. They already had many of the nonresiden- 
tial-type experiences - available. Our concern was the distance. We 
would much prefer to have a student working. on an independent basis 
with someone here in Cleveland. Institutions in Cleveland, however, 
were not ready. I think this is a key point fepr people' here to note. 

In the New Jersey experiment they have a, learning center; in, 
MMSC they set up a faculty independent of any other existing institu- 
tion. Empire State was created as an educational institution separate 
from anything that existed. I think we need to take a look at the fact 
that they did this and the people working in these programs were not 
simultaneously involved in some other educational institution. I think 
that we need to take a look at our own institutions here and ask if we 
are going to take people from our present institutions and use them to 
make this program go, relieving them of their present responsibilities 
and replacing them with others. Or, are we going to take new people 
and set this up. This will create an immediate cost problem. I think 
that we should take a look at this also from the administrative view- 
point. We had a very 'nice discussion "yesterday with the MMSC people. 
They covered their administrative problems in detail. I think that 
once we work out the administrative problems that have to be solved, 
ail the paper work that h^s to be handled, and the fiscal accounting 
that's going to be involved, we will come up with the- answer to the two 
questions that were posed this morning. One, what is the student going 
to have to pay; and two, what is is going to cost in the way of outside 
financial support? When we do this and work out the administrative 
fiscal problems that underly this whole concept, wef will probably end 
up determining who we're going to allow to enroll in this program. 
This will help us decide whether we're going to superimpose this on 
our own present faculty in addition to^he^lbads that they're now 
carrying, whether we're going to break in new people, or whether we're 
going to release our present faculty and place them with othets. Once 
we've worked this out, I think we'll figure out how 'many .people we can 
effectively ""handle under whatever structure we develop. We will have 
worked out whether it's going to have to be people starting at the 
junior ' level, or whether thtey're going to Start at some other pbijit in 
time. 

I think that's an interesting approach. We may be forced down 



that path.. I hope not. 



. It seems to me the whole success of the external degree de- 
pends upon, the commitment of the faculty to the needs of students. We 
have to change our thinking in these terms and maybe change the think- 
ing of the administration, registrars, etc., on down the line. To 
what extent would you, as faculty members, be willing to make a commit- 
ment, and how would you* view this as part of your total load, overload, 
or what. In speaking to Dr. Jacobson, Dr. Tisinger, and Profe^or Mey- 
ers, I got the distinct information that it takes a special type of 
faculty person to do this. The person who is overly concerned with his 
load isn't one that wants to take part in this because at Empire State 
these people put in about fifty hours a week. This gets away from the > 
nice little twelve-hour-a-week class load, and so forth. How does the 
faculty feel about this kind of thing? This is the key. 

I think what you're trying to ask is, what else really does the 
faculty need in order to serve the student? What are the needs of the 
faculty so they in turn can serve thie student in this way? Here we were 
introduced to all kinds of new concepts. How can the faculty actually 
go off and do this? 

Well, let's find out what the faculty are supposed to do. We 
talk about the centers, program design, counseling, the background of. 
the students, and that the administration has to provide facilities and 
financing, and so forth. But what are the faculty .really supposed to 
do? Do they just empathize, do they stand in front of one student in- 
stead of fifty for a change? What do you see as the various options 
:that you have in terms of offering the program? Maybe -you can make a 
commitment or suggest a commitment on the part of the faculty, whether 
it's fifty hours a week or whether the administration has to seek an -: 
agreement. 

' * '* ■ 
I think the Empire State model answers your question in* part. 
It f s a fifty-hour load, but it's not that you punch a clock for dfifty^ 
hours. You totally restructure your class load; you don't teach fif- 
teen hours. What you do is what you're assigned. In their case, it's 
twenty-five FTE students. That's equivalent to a five-course load. 

What we have to look at is that this faculty member is not just 
a faculty member. The work revolves around the faculty member . and the 
student. It is not simply walking in front of a class and talking for 
lan hour three times a week. You have these' individual students assigned 
\to you and you have to help them to their goals. You're charged with 
much more than a normal faculty member under the traditional experience. 

I'd like to raise a question .whether it is wise to be unduly 
influenced by the examples of the New York Regents Empire College, 
' Thomas A. Edison, or MMSC. Colleger without walls were all started in 
the late, sixties or in the period when it was universally assumed that 
higher education was going to have m indefinite further growth and when, 
the projection showed steadily increasing enrollments. Ohio has a way 
of lumbering along forty-five years after everybody else. One of the 
advantages of doing that is that for the next twenty years, the current 
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predictions about enrollment is that there will probably be some in- 
crease in the two-year colleges, some decline in the four-year col- 
leges* In many colleges in Cleveland — the community college excepted 
--we don't have the problem of too many students. We have the oppo- 
site problem* Even at Cleveland State University enrollment is down 
a little* There seems to be some room to look for additional students . 
Mow, to m$t the great attraction of reaching a firm decision to have a 
college without: walls in Metropolitan Cleveland handled by the present 
colleges and not by some separate institution is that I think we're 
going to do a better job of it. Not only better, but cheaper. 

I : suspect that on the whole, faculties may be able to do a 
better job with their formalized instruction if, as a part of their 
regular work, they are also speanding some time in the field with- in- 
formal types of instruction. So y I * think you 1 ve raised a very good 
question about the role of the faculty. I would hope we would answer 
it by saying, "We want this to be done by regular faculty. We think 
"it will be good for the regular faculty, good for the students. It 
will provide a better program. It will cost less money. It will use 
resources which are now available. That's the way we want to do it." 
I think we will find that if we do that, in Ohio by 1980 we'll be way " 
ahead of\ those places that have set up a separate institution to handle 
external degree education. 

As J' -have been listening to this, I've- been thinking about the. 
cost problem, I hope it will be possible to develop programs in which 
the" costs will be comparable to the costs of public education • If 
they cost more than that, then the legislature is going to say, "Well, 
you better continue with those classes of twenty-five to thirty-five^ 
where it* s cheaper." We're going to have to find a^ way to come in 
with the cOi>ts at about the state university levelo Through the Con- 
tract ° for "Services concept, it will probably be easy to get the state 
to pay for the .intake counseling, screening, placement, program design 
for people at public and private colleges, Therefore, I' think that it 
will be economically feasible for the private * colleges to participate. 
I am hoping that the economics will work out so that the private col- 
leges will be able to participate along with the public. That seems 
to-be what we need to struggle towards. 

If you put in all that perspicacity into designing and develop- 
" ing a model of independent study ^ we certainly hope that we're doing it 
for a cause where we'll continue to be. involved for several years . 
That* s one. of the reasons why I want to ask a question about the extent 
to which we can. get some sort of administrative commitment . ' Faculty 
will not invest two or^three years of their lives to develop an external 
degree that public institutions can pick up and offer at half-price. 

I wonder if there could be an expression of opinion. as to. what 
steps we need, to take during the next three months which will move us 
closer toward either an external degree or other alternative methods 
of innovative ; education for adults. Do we see the two r institutions com- 
ing together periodically to follow up this conference in terras of Pro- 
cedural steps? I think we shouldn't leave today without some f orwar dr ■„ 
looking step. 

& • 
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I think that something vexy exciting can take place in Cleve- 
land within the next four or live years if we want to see whether or 
not a group of institutions of higher education, using their own facul- 
ties and their own resources, can really make education go in a way 
which will not be competitive with their existing programs, but will 
reach a group of people the current programs do not now serve. I sus- 
pect as time goes by this will sort of blend into the existing programs 
because, more and more students will find that what they want is a fifty 
per cent structured and fifty per cent unstructured program. How is 
that going to happen? I've been around educational institutions lowg 
enough to know that trustees and presidents don't count very much. 
What counts ar,e the faculty people. If the entire faculty has to agree 
upon something, nothing may get done. But that isn't important. What 
seems to nie to be important is that the significant group of the facul- 
ty members from a couple of institutions in Clev^Laoid. say that this is 
something that ought to be done. We're going %p dft it. If that is the 
case, and if within Dyke and Ursuline there is a^roup of faculty mem- 
bers who say this is something they want to do, then I would suggest 
that the first thing for them to fhintc about is what they might be able 
to provide and what they have to do to provide it. If the faculty of 
these two colleges would then like to proceed in this direction, I 
think that what then needs to be done is to get the administrative peo- 
ple to think about costs and help vhe faculty design the kind pf program 
which when it settles down,, will have the start-up costs behind it,, and 
will be at a cost level which can stand up for a long period of time. 
The administrative people will have to grapple with the problem of how 
to deal with the lower tuition structure of the public colleges and uni- 
versities. I hope that the faculties will throw the ball to the admin- 
istrators and say, "We think we can take care of our part of this, we 
think we can find the time to deal with the educational components. You 
as administrators go solve the administrative problems. You find the 
money to support the intake office. You prepare the proposal and sell 
it to the Task Force who will try to sell it to the Governor , who in 
turn will try. to sell it to the legislature. In the meantime, 'try to 
get some foundation to provide the money necessary to demonstrate it 
works before it is presented to the legislature." What is now needed 
is for the faculty to say, "O.K., here is something I think can be done, 
here's the way we thinfe that we can do our part of it. Now you admin- 
istrators go solve all those political, administrative, and financial 
problems." 

Is it possible that our next step, ought to "be another meeting, 
a smaller one than this one, in preparation for which there would be 
three working paper prepared. One would present the ideas of the Dyke 
faculty; the second, those of the Ursuline faculty.* These would also 
include the administrative input. The third, put together by CCOHE 
would examine problems of financing this kind of thing, ^ome groijp puts 
all these ideas together and prepares a discussion document which then 
has the benefit of the input from the respective faculties and adminis- 
trators. 

When should we be prepared to present these position papers? 
^ Let's agree to have these papers prepared about the first of 
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October. This will give all of us time to handle our Fall registra- 
tion as well as absorb the tremendous amount of information presented 
to us during this three-and-one-half-day conference. We can then 
think through our respective positions and present our ideas which 
will be implemented during the 1973-1974 year, 

(All participants were in agreement,) 
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